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MARCH---MORAL EFFECTS OF OUR 
CLIMATE. 


**and now men see not the bright light which is in the clouds, 
but the wind p th by and cl th them. 


‘Fair weather cometh out of the North.”’ 
Jos. XXXVIL, 21-22. 





ARCH is the most 

remarkable portion 

of the year for those 

vicissitudes of the 

weather that distin- 

=== guish our American 

. _ climate. These sud- 

_den changes are 

injurious to the 

health of delicate 

persons and inva- 

\ lids, and are the 

subject of frequent 

and common lamen- 

tations. They con- 

stitute one of the 

prominent evils of our own 

climate, and cause, un- 

doubtedly, a portion of the dis- 

eases that prevail among our 

people. But we are not disposed 

to join with those who condemn 

the American’ climate as one of the worst on the 
earth; on the contrary, we believe it is attended 
with many very great advantages. Let us con- 
sider in the first place its effects on the health 
and character of the inhabitants. The Anglo- 
Americans are apparently less robust than the 
Europeans, to whom they are allied. They have 
less fulness of the muscular gystem; less appa- 
rent breadth of chest, and fewer of the common 
marks of, strength and hardihood than their rela- 
tions on the_other side of the water. But notwith- 
standing these differences in there physical devel- 
opment, the Americans seem to be not at all infe- 
rior to the Europeans in the accomplishment of la- 
bor, making amends for their deficiency of solid 


muscular strength, by their superior activity. The 
superior activity and the energy which usually ac- 
companies it, are undoubtedly attributable to some 
peculiar quality of our climate, and it is well known 
that the physical causes of muscular inferiority often 
produce a balancing superiority of nervous energy. 

Sir Humpurey Davy speaks of the changeable 
English climate, which is not to be compared with 
that of New England in this respect, as having a 
similar effect upon the inhabitants of Great Britain. 
He says, “Of all the climates of Europe, England 
seems to me most fitted for the activity of the mind, 
and the least suited to repose. The alternations 
of a climate so various and rapid, continually awake 
new sensations; and the changes on the sky from 
dryness to moisture, from the blue etherial to clou- 
dy dimness and fogs, seem to keep the nervous sys 
tem in a constant state of disturbance. For the 
mild climate of Nice, Naples and Sicily, where even 
in winter it is possible to enjoy the warmth of the 
sunshine in the open air, beneath palm trees, or 
amidst evergreen groves of orange trees, covered 
with odorous fruit and sweet scented leaves, mere 
existence is a pleasure; and even the pains of dis 
ease are sometimes forgotten, amidst the balmy in- 
fluence of nature, as a series of agreeable and unin- 
terrupted sensations invite to repose and oblivion. 
But in the changeable and tumultuous atmosphere 
of England, to be tranquil is a labor, and employ- 
ment is necessary to ward off the effects of ennui. 
The English, asa nation, are pre-eminently active, 
and the natives of no other country follow their ob- 
jects with so much force, fire and constancy.” 

Sir Humpurey Davy, had he known the Ameri- 
cans, would have made them an exception to his 
remark, as they seem to excel even the English in 
activity, as our climate exceeds that of England in 
its sudden vicissitudes. 

Thus we see that Providence has afforded us a 
benevolent compensation for the evils that attend 
our climate, and has in all ages given to northern 





pation, both a physical and intellectual superiority 
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over the inhabitants of the luxurious climates of the 
south, “The temperature of warm climates,” says 
CHARDIN, an old French traveller, “enervates the 
mind as well as the body, and dissipates that fire 
which the imagination requires for invention. In 


ter which can be traced to the influence of climate. 
We will admit that it is not always a comfortable 
wind. It never invites to repose; it is @ constant 
spur to the indolent man; it allows no lagging 
and slumbering; it is a never-failing stimulant to 


such climates men are incapable of the long studies |action ; and as it prevails during the year a greater 


and intense application, which are necessary to the 


length of time than ay other wind, it may be said, 


production of first-rate works in the liberal and me-|more than any other, to give character to our cli- 
chanic arts. VoLTAIRE thinks that “climate has|mate. 


some influence, government a hundred times more;| It is at the present time and during the whole 


religion and government combined, more still.” He 


of the spring, that the disagreeable qualities of our 


says further—“Perhaps the Americans will at some |climate are the most prevalent. Fortunately, there- 
future period cross the sea, to instruct Europeans |fore, that sort of weather wigich is most likely to 


in the arts.” ‘ 


create disquiet and dissatisfaction, comes at a sea- 


We go farther—believing that climate has a re-|son when hope animates every heart, and enables 
markable influence both upon government and reli-|us to bear present evils with patience, by affording 
gion. It is certain that many of our artizans are |assurance of the pleasing change which is soon to 


now working and teaching in the Old World! 


come. In spring the north-east is the prevailing 


“It is in lofty mountains that liberty has chosen |wind, which, though not so sharp as that from the 
her asylum; it was from the North issued forth |north-west, is the most chilly and uncomfortable 
the haughty conquerors of the world. In the south-|which the inhabitant of New Engiand is obliged to 
ern plains of Asia, on the contrary, reign despotism, encounter. [But if we look into the benefits that 
slavery, and all the political and moral vices, conse-|are derived from the wind to vegetation, we shall 
quent upon the loss of freedom.” But these general |be convinced that it is one of the beneficent provi- 
remarks are by no means universal in their appli-|sions of the Creator, for the purpose of delaying 
cation; the facts upon which they are founded are |vegetation, at a time when a state of premature for- 
just sufficient to show, that while the balance of|wardness would expose it to injury from the frosts 
comfort and indolent ease may be on the side of|which are liable to occur during all the months of 
the inhabitants of a southern clime, the balance of|spring. The intense beams of the sun during the 
energy, courage, and iudependence is on the side|long days of May would create an excessive and 


of the inhabitants of colder regions. It is not our |injurious amount of heat, were it not tempefed by 
intention to prove that all the advantages are on|those chilly breezes from the ocean. In accordance 
one side, but that the most intellectual and physi-|with the operations of this influence, we find that 
cal power, and the greatest wealth, exist with north-|on the coast of Massachusetts the crops are not so 


ern nations and the inhabitants of rugged climes. 


forward as in the extreme western part of the State, 


How many of the numerous inventions, which |and not so frequently injured by late frosts. 


have been made by Americans in the mechanic arts, 


Our summer is attended with many days which 


are attributable to our climate! Its extreme in-|are excessively hot ; but this weather does not con- 
stability and variety suggest contrivances both for|tinue long enough to subdue, tending only to re- 


keeping ourselves warm in winter and cooler in 


lease the energy of the inhabitants, and it compares 


summer. The cold of our winters has given origin favorably with the summer of any other climate. 
to innumerable patterns for stoves and furnaces for|It is not so equal and temperate as that of Great 
warming our houses; the intense heat of our sum-|Britain; neither is it so uninterruptedly sultry and 


mers has been the occasion of the inventions for the 
ventilation of our rooms, of refrigerators for pre- 


languid as the summer of the South. 
The New England summer is a season of unri- 


serving our food;. and a necessity thus created at /valled brilliancy, and in comparison with the same 


home, by intimating the existence of similar wants 
abroad, has put the ice-trade into operation, and 
giving origin to a new and profitable branch of com- 
merce, All these are benefits arising out of what 
we choose to call the defects of our climate. 

But let us look on the other sid: of the picture, 
and we shall find that our New England climate is, 
in many important respects, very delightful. What 
other wind is so invigorating as our clear north- 
west wind, at all seasons of the year ? Even in mid- 
summer, whenever this wind prevails, the heat is 
never oppressive. It is to this wind that we may 
attribute the most of those energetic traits of charac- 


season in Europe, it produces a more rapid vegeta- 
tion. This peculiarity is evidently the cause of the 
shorter period during which the American trees 
continue in foliage, compared with those of Europe. 
European trees put out their leaves on an average 
a whole week earlier in spring, and hold them on 
an average a week or ten days longer in the au- 
tumn. From this circumstance, we may infer that 
a fortnight more of time is required in Europe 
than in America to accomplish the same amount 
of vegetable growth. The foreign trees have ac- 
quired a habit that does not yield to the quickening 
influence of our climate. But this quickcning in- 
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fluence is very apparent in the growth of all annual 
plants. The seed of all annuals, indigenous or ex- 


otic, after it has come up, advances more rapidly to d 


maturity than in Europe, especially in Great Brit- 
ain. ‘This fact is particularly noticeable in the an- 
nual flowers of our gardens. 

But the glory of our New England climate is the 
autumn ; and this season, over all the North Ameri- 
can continent, is unrivalled, and beautiful enough to 
compensate for all the defects of the other seasons, 
It is not our intention, in this essay, to describe the 
appearances of nature, but rather of the influence 
of our climate on the character of our people. 
Tuomas Hoop’s description of an English Novem- 
ber could never be applied to that of America. Our 
brilliant autumns, with their bracing winds and 
clear skies, must necessarily produce an invigora- 
ting influence upon the inhabitants; and we see 
this effect in the general activity that prevailsin the 
community. There is no other season when so much 
labor, both of the body and the mind, is accom- 
plished. Men awake out of the languor of summer, 
and commence with renewed energy all the enter- 
prises of the time. 

To conclude, we cannot agree with those who are 
constantly finding fault with our New England cli- 
mate, We grant it is a bad climate for invalids— 
one must preserve the health of his body, by tem- 
perance and invigorating exercise, to be able to en- 
joy our weather. But if he be well, he would be 
unable to find any other climate in which it is more 
easy to preserve his health, or which affords him 
more of those blessings that proceed directly or in- 
directly from climatic influences. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SMALL FARMS vs. LARGE FARMS. 


Much is said in praise of small farms, and much 
is said against large farms. Agricultural writers 
seem to vie with eacn other in praise of the one, 
and denouncing the other. I wish those writers 
would tell us what a small farm is, whether 10, 20, 
30, 50, or 100 acres. 

It looks very nice on paper, to talk about a snug 
little cottage, a nice little garden, and a little farm, 
one or two cows and a horse, and no trouble of 
hired help. In practice it is a very different thing. 
I should like to see the first contented man who 
had to farm for a living in that situation; the first 
one that did not want a little more land. 

Ifa man is going to gardening, and lives near a 
market, 5 or 10 acres will do,—but if a man is go- 
ing to farming, let him have a farm from 100 to 
500 acres, one that he does not have to sell off his 
stock in a dry year, or buy the corn for his own 
bread. That is the case back in the country fre- 
quently with the small farmers. 1 will give you 
some of the inconveniences of small farming, as I 
have been there, and know them well. 

You cannot keep a team, but must be dependent 
on your neighbors to do your ox work, and they 
will do it when they can attend to it, or when they 


have got theirs done. At many kinds of work, one 
hand works to great disadvantage, such as haying, 

igging stones, layi B heavy walls, plowing, &c. The 
ildings on a small farm must be nearly as costly 
as those on a large farm, to make you comfortable. 
The cost of a small farm is almost all buildings. 
But the worst of all is, you have nothing to sell, 
or nothing comparatively. I am not speuking of 
gardening, but of farming, of raising corn, potatoes, 
oats, wheat, rye, hay, d: stock, &c. If 40 acres 
will support a family in a house worth 10 to $1500 
dollars, then 80 acres will support 2 families, with 
the 10 per cent. interest on the cost of the buildings, 
and 160 acres will support 4 families with from 3 
to 500 dollars, saving on interest and repairs on 
buildings yearly. 

Every other branch of business can be done best 
and cheapest on a large scale. Great factories, 
great ships, great machine chews but little farms is 
the talk. Isaid I had been there. I commenced 
farming ona little farm about 20 acres, say 6 in 
mowing and tillage, 5 in woodland, and 7 or 8 in 
pasturing and brush. I was more plagued to -_ 
on that than I am now with 2 or 300 acres. I cou 
keep a horse and cow. I could not afford to have 
tools—no small farms can, It was borrow, borrow, 
borrow. Capt. 8., can you let me have your cart 
to-day? Dea. E., can you lend me your plow, your 
harrow, or somethi' 3 No team, no tools; I was 
soon sick of that, and I bought more land. 

Give me a good large farm, and then I can have 
every thing that a farmer wants, and have something 
to sell. Can buy a dozen head of cattle at any time, 
or sell 20, just as fancy or interest may dictate. I 
want an orchard that would cover a little farm all 
over. If it is profitable to cultivate one acre well, 
it is profitable to cultivate 100 well. 1 know of no 
way that a man can make a little farm rich, but 
what could be adapted to a large farm. If their is, 
I wish your correspondents would point it out for 
the benefit of Ss 

Hollis, N. H., 1857. 


ReMARKS.—Farming, like other business, is sub- 
ject to the laws of trade, or capital. You want land 
in proportion to your capital, provided you possess 
skill to manage both. We think the positions which 
X. assumes are sound, 





A Ta. Borer.—A correspondent of the South 
Carolina Agriculturist, in cautioning southern hor- 
ticulturists against mulching trees in their climate, 
on account of the harbor which it forms for insects 
which prey upon their trees,—insects by the side 
of whom their northern cousins sink into pigmy 
insignificance,—says, that happening to put his 
hand upon an apple tree around which a mulch of 
litter had accidentally been thrown, he found it to 
yield to the touch in a manner that led him to 
think it had been broken at the root. On lifting it, 
however, it broke short off near the ground, and 
there, within a cavity formed by its own industry 
stood on end a monster borer, some four inches 
long and half an inch across the shoulders. The 
whole of the woody fibre had been consumed, leav- 





ing nothing but the bark. 
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ESSEX COUNTY TRANSACTIONS. 


Through the polite attentions of our highly es- 
teemed correspondent and friend, the Hon. J. 
W. Proctor, of Danvers, we are early in posses- 
sion of a copy of the agricultural transactions of Es- 
sex County for the year 1856. They make a vol- 
ume of 208 pages. The Address, by Col. Poore, 
we have already spoken of. The Reports are quite 
full, and altogether more critical than are general- 
ly found in similar publications. The Essay by one 
of the correspondents of the Farmer, SAMUEL P. 
Fow er, Esq., upon “The destruction of Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation,” and that by Mr. Flagg, 
“On the Sources of Fertilization,” are papers which 
give character and value to the whole, and are a 
credit to the society and the county. In the well 
considered “Introductory Remarks” of the Secreta- 
ry of the society, we get a sort of bird’s-eye view of 
the operations of the year, and something of the 
spirit which has animated the agricultural people 
of the county. He states that “the Trustees de- 
cided not to offer premiums for road horses,” and 
that “after a full discussion, it was thought to be 
inconsistent with the true objects and interests of 
the society to encourage what might seem to be 
mere horse-racing under another name.” For 
ourselves, we do not object to awarding premiums 
on road horses,—but only to the mode of testing 
their powers. 

We have but a single suggestion to make :— 
Where a committee merely awards the premiums, 
and can find nothing worthy of remark in the sub- 
ject before it, let the awards go into a table at the 
clese of the work, and not assume the dignity of a 


report. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FLAX CHAFF AND COWS. 


Mr. Epitor :—I notice in the columns of 

per for December 20, the question asked “Will 
fiax chaff kill cows ?” to which I answer, no. My 
reasons for this positive answer are as follows :— 

I have been engaged in the crude manufacture 
of flax for a number of years, taking it as it came 
from the field, and necessarily had the “chaff” 
around the mill the greater part of the year; it 
was as that time, considered of little or no value, 
and was thrown out as refuse, and consequently, 
was unhoused. I soon found it was greedily sought 
after by the cows of the neighborhood, and eaten 
by them in large quantities; sometimes it would 
constitute their entire food for the day, even while 
the sweetest of white clover grew beside it; at oth- 
er times, they would make a part of a meal of the 
chaff, and the balance of grass; they found it just 
as the weather left it, and occasionally, fresh from 
the threshing. From inquiries made at the time, 
I did not learn that it had any effect, except to 
slightly increase the quantity of milk. 

I find, in a paper read before the Belfast Flax 
Improvement Society, the following :—“The chaff 
or bran, is a very excellent food fo 


contains a large proportion of muingt and the 


farmers of Ayrshire are so well satisfied of its nu- 
tritive qualities, that they ordered 10,000 bushels 
from me.” So you will perceive our friends across 
the water do not consider it poisonous, to say the 
least. Occasionally, some of the bolls (pericarp) 
would get damaged, and they were eaten with 
even a greater relish. I remember an instance of 
a farrow cow kept on the premises, giving two 
quarts of milk per day, having access to a lot of 
bolls; she ate as much as she wished during two 
or three weeks, and it resulted in an increase of 
eight quarts of milk per day; certainly, there is 
nothing very dangerous in on feed. 

But, I think the death of the cows to which Dr. 
Hutchings refers, resulted from some other cause ; 
perhaps from their eating the flax stem, in its 
green, or unrotted state; they will eat it when 
green, very freely, if it comes within their reach. 
As far as I have learned, the eating of the stem is 
only injurious or destructive to ruminating ani- 
mals, This results probably from two causes ; first, 
from the peculiarity of their digestive organs, they 
masticating their food so little before it passes in- 
to the rumen, or first stomach, where masceration 
takes = Second, from the chemical constitu- 
tion of the stem and its fibre, a large per centage of 
which is soda, sulphuric and phosphoric acid, it is 
soon mascerated; fermentation now commences, 
and s are evolved in large quantities, and, un- 
less t 5! are absorbed by a food they have ta- 
ken, or by strong alteratives, death will be the re- 
sult. Fax. 

Groton, December, 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SUMMER CLIMATE OF 1856. 


Mr. Eprror :—The prosperity of the American 
farmer is intimately connected and dependent up- 
on the climate. The productions of this portion of 
our countury are very sensitive to the inequalities 
and extremes of climate. Striking instances of 
these occur in almost every year during some part 
of the growing season, which, on account of the 
extent of country, and the great range of particu- 
lar products, cause more or less loss in such in- 
stances. 

The most immediate and obvious interest in me- 
teorological research, is in reference to these ex- 
treme changes, and in their relation,to the general 
or main conditions of climate. Its practical value 
is most readily developed in this connexion. A 
statement of the climatic changes of the season wi 
show the relation which exists between the climate 
and the crops. 

For instance, the month of August was two de- 
grees colder than 1855, with a great excess of hu- 
midity, which was very unfavorable to the corn- 
crop, consequently the crop was inferior to that of 


sag ne 

ay was colder than last year by nearly five 
degrees, which was not unfavorable to grass, con- 
sidering the dry weather, but copious rains during 
the last ten days saved the hay crop. June was 
more than three and one-half degrees warmer than 
last year, with the extreme temperature of from 
forty-eight to ninety degrees, which operated un- 
favorably on the wheat crop. 
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of rainy weather, and was the first month of ex- 
cessive rains during the season. The rains com- 
menced on the third, and on the ninth Otter Creek 
overflowed its banks, covering nearly the whole ex- 
tent of interval meadows. A vast amount of hay 
was swept away by the flood, and the standing 
grass much damaged, which had not all been cut 
on account of the rainy weather which continued 
through the fall. 

The cold weather of the last of May, with a 
temperature of thirty-nine degrees, together with 
cold rains and east winds, probably had some effect 
on the destruction of fruits, for the fruit nearly all 
disappeared during the first stages of its growth. 

The rot, that mysterious disease of the potato, 
has prevailed to a considerable extent, perhaps not 
as malignant as in some former years. The ef- 
fect of climate on the disease is as much unknown 
as the cause of the disease, with the exception of 
warmth and humidity, which we know increases 
the rot. 

July was the hottest month in the year. The 
thermometer for the last eight days ranged from 
eighty-seven to ninety-one degrees at 2 P. M., and 
continued so till nearly night. The lowest tem- 
perature of the last eight days at morning or night, 
was seventy-three degrees, while the mean temper- 
ature of the whole month was about seventy-one 
degrees, with no excess of humidity. 

The amount of rain which fell during the sum- 
mer in inches and hundreths is as follows: The 
last ten days of May 1.42, June 1.91, July 2.64, 
August the enormous amount of 9.65, September 
3.31, which during four months and ten days 
amounted to 18.94 inches. D. BUCKLAND. 

Brandon, Vt., 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DISEASE AMONG HORSES. 


My Dear Sir :—A disease somewhat resemb- 
ling that prevailing in Boston and New York, and 
described by Dr. Dadd,in the monthly MV. E. 
Farmer for February, 1856, lately broke out in a 
stable of nine horses in this neighborhood, and so 
rapid were its ravages, that four of the nine died 
in forty-eight hours from its first discovery. 

An experienced farrier was called the second 
morning after the disease broke out, who recom- 
mended as a preventive a plug of tobacco nailed 
to the mangér before each horse, he stating that 
he had known it a successful preventive when the 
black tongue was prevalent among horses. 

The recommendation was carried out, and a week 
from its adoption, the time we write, there has been 
no new case of the disease, ; 

We make the disclosure with the impression that 
if the tobacco is a preventive it should be known. 
If it is not, in all cases, it is a cheap and simple 
Operation; try it, and it can do no harm. 

Richmond, Jan., 1857. W. Bacon. 





Fine CRANBERRIES.—Mrs. E. B. Macintosh, of 
Needham, has left with us a sample of cranberries 
grown by her on high land, which are large, juicy, 
and high-colored. She made wine of cranberries 
and barberries last fall, samples of which—not yet 
tasted by us—are probably on her shelves. Mrs. Mac- 


ample she gives the women of Massachusetts, in 
her efforts to promote the interests of agriculture. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE. * 


Mr. FARMER :—I believe you have published 
communications from all the New England States, 
except Vermont, on this new article; and, just to 
show that we are not behind others in making ex- 
periments, I send you our experience. 

I received the seed last spring from our attentive 
Commissioner of Patents. Supposing it of no val- 
ue in this high latitude, I paid no attention to it. 
But the “wimmin,” to make up a variety, planted 
some on a border near shrubbery in May, A row 
eight feet long came up as “thick as carrots,”— 
When about eighteen Be: Ae high, I pulled up most 
of it, leaving ten plants only. It grew luxuriently 
ten and eleven feet high, but [ paid no further at- 
tention to it, unless to laugh about the fine broom 
corn which I supposed it might be. 

About the Ist of Sept., one of our learned col- 
lege professors recognized it as Chinese sugar cane ; 
and, having spent two winters on a sugar estate in 
Florida,” he at once determined to make “von 
grande experiment,” and for more than a month, 
watched it daily. On his return from church, on a 
Sunday early in October, as Paul Pry would say, he 
“just popped in” and said, “there will be a frost to- 
night, you must cut up that sugar cane.” His or- 
ders were obeyed, though we had no frost for more 
than a week after. 4 

Our learned Professor was now much troubled 
to devise a plan by which he could express the 
juice; he would have built a sugar mill, but for the 
reason that his ten cane-stalks, with their side suck- 
ers would dry before completed. So he examined 
my printing, book-binder’s and lithographic presses, 
but, finding nothing to answer his purpose, decided 
to take a small sugar crusher used by grocers. This 
he had removed to my back kitchen, washed and 
put in working order. I went to my house about 
ten o’clock in the evening, and found him in a vio- 
lent perspiration, without coat or cravat, with a 
stout servant boy running the cane stalks through 
the crusher. He extracted two and a half quarts 
of juice, which he took to his house, from which he 
made a pint of as light, clear, thick and fine syrup 
as I ever saw from any source. 

Ee did not succeed in graining it, but says that 
in the Sandwich Islauds, (where he has a nephew,) 
they made mage | many years, and were unable to 
make sugar; that now they make sugar without 
difficulty; and he fully believes that another sea- 
son, by some chemical process, he will grain it.— 
He made accurate calculations, and came to the 
conclusion that, at the present wholesale prices of 
molasses, the yearly product of an acre would 
amount to FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS! On the 
whole, the professor was perfectly satisfied. He 
says New England will soon be a large exporter, 
instead of importer of molasses and sugar. 

C. GoopricH, 

Burlington, Vi., January, 1857. 


Note.—The above is the professor’s opinion; my 
own is, that it may be acclimated, and grown in all 
parts of New England, and that it is of more value 
than any other article introduced during the pres- 





intosh has our hearty thanks for the excellent ex- 





ent century. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
PIES AND PIE CRUST. 


In a November number of your paper I saw some 
remarks from the pen of Dr. Alcott, in regard to a 
receipt I sent you some time previous for making 
pie crust. Now I was glad to have it attract the 
attention of one so ~? aan renee, Not that I 
expect to gain any thing by way of argument or 
aeession ae Aven F I feel that pos a 
I can say will be put down by his superior knowl- 
edge and experience, and his wisdom and skill in 
reasoning ; but should it lead toa discussion amon 
wiser heads, that shall tend in any degree to lif 
the burden of “the abomination of pie-making” 
from the shoulders of women, I shall be content to 
be cast in the shade; for I consider it one of the 
sant drudgeries of life, one from which most of our 
cooks would rejoice to be free; for very few of 
them care enough for pies to stand hour after 
hour, with neck and shoulders bent and aching, 
catering for their own appetites : and when the Dr. 
can persuade “those impracticable, unsympathizing, 
heartless bundles of Gane and muscles, called 
men,” who are to be found in every community, to 
think as he does—he will not have to look with 
such “contempt” upon poor woman, who wears her' 
very life out, oftentimes, in doing the pleasure ot 
those who are in “authority over” her. 

The Dr. says, “The pie made without any under 
crust is far more healthy. This, however, he, Mr. 
Barlow, is careful not to deny.” Now it never 
entered my mind to deny or “not to deny” any- 
thing about it; but as it is a “fixed fact” that we 
are a pie-eating generation, I merely thought to 
give a pie with an under crust as “fit to be eaten” 
as an upper crust. If we have “no crust atall,” we 
need a substitute, and if we use bread we are not 
sure to escape saleratus; and very many of our 
fruits are so sour as to be unfit for food, without 
sugar; and then we get his “disagreeable com- 
ound,” all except the “grease,” and mine is free 

rom that, unless we call cream grease. Allowing 
it to be so—would the Dr. himself refuse milk 
simply because it contained cream? or grease, if 
you will; therefore in point of health merely, 1 do 
not see why his is so very superior to mine; but 
still I would go for it as strong as he does—as it 
saves labor, and is easy to serve at table; but Ican 
hardly conceive of a more awkward dish to serve 
than a pie with only half a crust. Let us have pie 
that is pie, if we have any, but the sooner they are 
counted among “the things that were,” the better. 
I would ask, what are we to do with our fruits, rich 
though they are, and flavored and ripened by divine 
Wisdom, if we are not to be allowed to preserve 
them in sugar? Iknow some succeed by other 
means, yet very many have failed entirely, and it 
seems as great a “waste of time and money” to 
let them decay, as to preserve them in sugar when 
we have no other means at hand; and then we can 
enjoy them the year round. What would you say 
to eating turnips, cabbages, and even carrots, “as 
they came from the hand of the Creator.” Most 
children prefer them thus—particularly turnips and 
carrots; very few will eat them when “spoiled” by 
cooking. 

I well remember during a sojourn of many years 
at “the West,” how on a winter’s evening, asa sub- 
stitute for apples, they used to pass round a basket 





of neatly washed English turnips, grown in the rich 


virgin soil where a short time a the red . 


men of the forest were wont to build their camp- 
fires and hold their war-council; yes, remember 
how fine flavored we thought thém, when sera 
with a knife, as we sat round the broad open 
place, heaped high with logs, and the fire crackling 
and roaring up the huge chimney. And I remem- 
ber, too, to have seen the red man take pie from 
the hands of the white man and eat it with as much 
relish as the white man himself. Now I know 
nothing about Eden, but we may be very sure that 
the appetite of a savage comes as near being “un- 
perverted,” in the sense the Dr. uses the word, as 
anything we can find in these days. 

One question more. If it is hardly possible to 
support life in the Polar regions, without grease of 
some sort, is a little unhealthy in our rigorous New 
England winter climate ? 

In conclusion I will add: I cannot retain the 
soubriquet of Mr. which the Dr. is pleased to be- 
stow upon me, being simply, plain 

Mrs. H. BARLow. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NEW YEAR’S EPISTLE TO THE 
EDITOR, 


FROM THE *‘PEASANT BARD.’” 


The frost bites keenly out to-night ; 
The winds sleep cold, the moon shines bright ; 
The house snaps, as if pinching tight 
The cleaving wedges; 
And plain, like crawling, sounds the flight 
Of distant sledges. 


Bless the old heathen ! live his name !— 

PROMETHEUS, of classic fame,— 

Who first from heaven stole the flame 
That keeps from freezing, 

From shivering chills, rheumatics lame, 
Laughing and sneezing. 


Yes, bless Prometheus, I say ; 

T’ve buffetted the winds to-day, 

And now at anchor in the bay, 
Where burns my beacon, 

It thaws my harp and makes me play 
Like David's deacon. 


And first, with most obeisant bow, 
I wish you, and your readers, now,— 
Yea, all who ever held a plow— 
A glad new year! - 
As for the rest,—somehow,—somehow, 
They seem less dear. 


Another corner on life’s road ! 
Another mile-stone, newly showed, 
Erected by the solemn Gop 
Of earth and heaven, 
Tells us that striding Time has trod 
On ’Fifty-seven. 


Fast is the horse that lives ‘‘in clover ;’’ 
The lightning’s swift,—a flash, and over ; 
And steam is e’en a world-wide rover, 
Staunch and sublime ; 
But for a steady, tireless mover, 
No match has Time. 


When first he took ourselves in tow 
We deemed his progress over slow ; 
Now, fast, full fast, we seem to go; 
Since we’re grown older, 
Nearer each other seems to grow 
Each mile-stone boulder. 
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Plus three round dozen I have seen, 
And, gracious Gop! what scenes between ! 
The mists of grief my vision screen 
On looking back, 
But for the thread of “gold and green’’ 
Along the track. 


Time drives along his dinted route 

An omnibus, as vast as stout, 

Which neither halts, nor puts about 
For grace or sin ; 

But there’s a constant getting out, 
And getting in. 


(Albeit, once in days of yore, 
We’re told a warrior, red with gore,* 
Bade him pull up, and ope’d the door 
In furious war, 
And delped some passers, score by score, 
To leave the car.) 


With our first breath we take the ride ; 

Some, with an elephantine hide, 

Bear the rough jolts from side to side, 
And laugh again ; 

And some, the sensitive, must bide 
The shocks with pain. 


But this one here, and that one there, 
Is hustled out, not aye “‘with care ;”’ 
His journey’s done, he’s paid his fare,— 
Not lucre stuff, 
But life’s terrific wear-and-tear, 
And that’s enough. 


Such are the views, my worthy friend, 
The season’s sage reflections lend 
Of life’s great highway, whereon tend 
Our pilgrim feet. 
Let us go manly to the end, 
Whate’er we meet ! 





* Vide Joshua, 10th chapter. 
Gill, Mass., Jan. 6, 1857. 





‘ For the New England Farmer. 
THE WHEAT-MIDGE OR WEEVIL. 


The wheat-midge, (Cecidomyia tritici,) is not the 
insect universally known as the weevil, and does 
not belong to the same genus. It belongs to the 
order Diptera, Cuvier, and according to Dr. Har- 
ris, is a small yellow two-winged fly, very much re- 
sembling a mosquito in form, but much smaller in 
size. It was first seen in this country some thirty 
years ago, and was at the time very destructive to 
the wheat crop, and has continued its depredations 
more or less ever since. I observed the flies, which 
were very numerous, on the third day of July last, 
depositing their eggs in the open flowers of the 
grain, or when the wheat kernel was just begin- 
ning to form. Six days afterwards I observed the 
first appearance of the larve, which is a small or- 
ange colored maggot about one-tenth of an inch 
long when fully grown. In a few days after this, 
the maggots were very numerous, ar did consid- 
erable injury to the crop. On the thirteenth of 
July the flies had done their work and entirely dis- 
“an from the field. 

preserved a few specimens of both insects and 
larva. The former are somewhat shrivelled, but re- 
tain their form and color. The latter retain their 
full size and color, and appear nearly as fresh as 
when taken. A single specimen has undergone 
the moulting process, and disappeared, leaving on- 
ly a shell open at one end oom the pupa left. 


This pupe shell is of a light cream color, and semi- 
transparent. The flies have long, ple yellow legs, 
large and transparent wings, with large, prominent 
black eyes—head small and bent downwards. Their 
bodies are not r than the and of the 
same color. This is the only insect known to prey 
upon the wheat crop in this region at the present, 
time. The Hessian fly (Cecidomyia destructor) was 


formerly destructive to grain, but for aught I know 
has entirely disap . D. BUCKLAND. 
Brandon, Vt., 29, 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CEMENT PIPES—AQUEDUCT. 


Mr. Eprrorn:—aA correspondent wishes to know 
what material will make the best aqueduct? I 
consider the cement pipe made by the Water Gas 
Pipe Co., Jersey City, N. J., the best pipe, consid- 
ering the cost. Block Tin Pipes, made by Le Roy 
& Co., N. Y., is excellent but more expensive. 

I have the cement pipe, see no reason why 
it will not last for centuries. It is made by coat- 
ing the inside of a pipe made of sheet iron or tin 
with cement. This pipe is made in pieces of 
from 6 to 10 feet in length, and are united when 
the pipe is laid, and all is covered with cement 2 
inches thick. If properly laid it is perfectly strong 
and tight at the joits and will sustain a great 
amount of pressure. I have a constant stream run- 
ning into a tub in three yards, also in my 
horse-barn at my kitchen door, also a Pipe in 
the boiler of the hog-pen. At the outlets a block 
tin pipe should be inserted into the cement pipe at 
the bottom of the ditch, and carried into the tub 
about 4 inches from the top; the end of the pipe 
should then ,be enlarged and clinched around on 
the tub; close by this pipe and just below it, the 
waste pipe, which should be block tin 3 of an inch, 
should be inserted and attached in the same man- 
ner as the other pipe; this pipe should be carried 
down toa well 6 feet from the surface, which should 
be 3 feet deep and 2 feet wide, well walled and 
covered with a flat stone, cemented around the top 
with clay, to prevent the filling of it up with earth. 
These two pipes should be protected from frost by 
a large box filled with charcoal. 

The water should be discharged from the supply 

ipe through a leaden faucet inserted into a cork. 

his faucet should be about 3 of an inch in diam- 
eter on the outside, closed at the outside end, with 
a hole for the discharge of water on the underside 
of the size required. At the boiler room in the 
hog-pen there should be a stop and waste-cock, 
inserted where the block tin pipe joins the cement 
pipe in the bottom of the ditch, and a small well 
should be walled around this and carried up to the 
boiler room. A wrench with a rod long enough 
to reach from the stop-cock in the bottom of ‘the 
ditch to the boiler room is attached to the sto 
cock, and brought up through the little well to the 
boiler room. hen the water is shut off, the 
waste in the stop-cock carries off the water in the 
tin pipe, and it is thus secure from frost. The 
pipe should be carried high enough to discharge 
directly into the boiler. 
In laying an aqueduct, care should be used in re- 
gard to the following points :— 
1. Make the well at the spring large. 





2. Have the ditch at least 3 feet deep. 
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THE CHINESE SUGAR-OAWE. 


3. A stop-cock should be put in the main-pipe 
near the spring, to shut off the water in case of 
repairs, also stop-cocks ought to be inserted on 
the branches near where they join the main-pipe. 
If the pipe is carried over a hill, there should be an 
air vent inserted at the highest point to let off any 
air which may accumulate from drawing the spring 
below the top of the pipe at the spring. 

4. The tubs should be large and nicely covered. 
Oil casks are good for the yards—size, 200 gal- 
lons sawed through the middie and bedded in clay, 
to preserve the hoops from rust. 

An aqueduct may be laid without attention to 
these conveniences and cautions, but it costs a tri- 
fle more to have a piece of perfect work to hand 
down to all future generations. Davip Lyman. 

Middlefield, Conn., Dec. 29, 1856. 





THE Farm JourNAL.—The January number of 
this work isa pattern for the editorial and typo- 
graphical fraternity. Handsomely bound, it would 
look better in the parlor than some of the annuals, 
It is only one dollar a year, All Pennsylvania, at 
east. ouzht to read it. 
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CHINESE SUGAR CANE, 
OR, SUGAR MILLET. 


Early last spring, through the 
kind attentions of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, we were fur- 
nished with several packages of 
the seed of the Chinese Sugar 
Cane, or Sugar Millet. These 
seeds we took pains to place in 
the hands of such persons as we 
supposed would plant and tend 
them, and then give us some ac- 
count of the crop, whether of the 
crude plant, or of any extract 
from it; and whether, in their 
opinion, further experiments ought 
to be made with it, in order to de- 
termine if it may be introduced 
into New England as a profitable 
crop. 

In order to have some personal 
knowledge of it, we planted, and 
in about one hundred days saw 
the plants standing ten feet in 
height, with their seed heads beau- 
tifully developed, and their whole 
appearance luxuriant and promis- 
ing. Absence from home prevent- 
ed us from extracting and boiling 
their juices, or from seeing: cattle 
or swine feed upon the plants. 

Several persons, however, to 
whom we sent the seed, did ex- 
tract their juice, boiled it, and pro- 
duced a rich, finely-flavored and 
colored syrup; some of it now 
standing by us produced by Mr. Hype, the author 
of the Manual on the “Chinese Sugar-Cane,” has 
deposited in the bottom of the bottle containing it 
a sediment of sugar, much resembling that found 
at the bottom of our New Orleans molasses. Mr. 
H., states that cattle and swine are fond of the plant. 

A gentleman in another part of the State in- 
forms us that the plants grew well with him, though 
they did not perfect their seed, being planted quite 
late; his hogs ate them greedily, would even chew 
the dry stalks, and seemed to find great pleasure 
in grinding and sucking till all their juices were ex- 
hausted. His cattle would eat all clean when they 
were green and succulent, and when frost-bitten and 
dry would like them still. 

We have no hesitation in advising those to whom 
it may be convenient, to test the value of the plant, 
both as a fodder and a syrup and sugar producer. 
Our climate, with our intensely hot summer suns, 
is admirably adapted to the corn plant, and it seems 
to us will be equally well adapted to the sugar- 
cane. For one season at least, it will be well to 
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exercise our wits in extracting the juices so as not 
to incur heavy expenses in machinery for that pur- 


e. 
Pi seed will be plentifully found at the agricultu- 
ral warehouses before planting time, and the pres- 
ent high prices of molasses and sugar ought to 
stimulate large numbers to test the merits of this 
new plant. 

The cut which we have introduced illustrates 
Mr. Hyde’s Manual, which is published and for 
sale by Jewett & Co., Boston. Price 25 cents. 





For the New England Farmer. 


REBOTTOMING A PEAR TREE. 


Mr. Eprror:—A few years ago, I grafted a 
large quince tree with the Duchess d’Angouleme 

ar. Not understanding then, as I now do, the 
importance of working the quince below the surface 
of the ground, I grafted it 6 or Sinches high. The 
growth of the scion, the first two or three years, 
was very rapid and vigorous. In examining it the 
third spring, the quince stock was found to be crack- 
ing, and showing signs of “giving out.” As an ex- 
periment, I took a thrifty pear stock of the second 
year, set it out as near the tree as the roots of the 
quince would allow, and budded it into the pear 
scion, just above where it was grafted, confining it 
with matting, and covering it well with grafting 
composition. Before autumn, the more vigorous 


growth of the side of the graft in which the pear 


stock was budded, plainly showed, to my t sat- 
isfaction, that my experiment had succeeded. Late 
in the autumn, the composition and matting were 
removed, exhibiting a most perfect and beautiful 
union of the pear stock and the graft. 

I then set out on different sides two more pear 
stocks. As the bark of the graft would not peel, 
these stocks were fitted into grooves or mortices, 
and fastened as before with matting and composi- 
tion. The rext autumn showed that these had al- 
so united. Now the original quince, with its roots, 
is entirely dead; and my fine, tall, thrifty Duchess 
d’Angouleme, having been rebottomed, stands on 
three legs, on pear stocks! The quince stock has 
not yet been removed, as it still renders some sup 
port, though no nourishment, to the tree. The 
tree has become flattened in the centre, directly 
above the quince, where it gets no nutriment, being 
quite thin. It has fruited two or three years. As 
this tree is quite a curiosity to those who have 
seen it, and believing that a similar process would 
save many dwarf pears that would otherwise be 
lost, I have ventured to communicate my experi- 
ment for the benefit of any who may not know of 
this remedy. 

I have two other trees that were grafted at the 
same time with the above, a Beurre Diel and a St. 
Ghislian, now growing and bearing finely, which de- 
rive their nourishment both from their original 
quince stocks, and from a fine large pear stock that 
has been budded into them as above. The quince 
stock of the Beurre Diel begins to exhibit signs of 
decay, and will, probably, die- in a year or two, 
leaving the trée well supported on its new founda- 
tions. A. B. 

Dana Hill, Cambridge, January, 1857. 





OLD CUSTOMS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In most families, the first exercise of the morn- 
ing was reading the Bible, followed by a prayer, at 
which all were assembled, including the servants 
and helpers of the kitchen and the farm. Then 
came the breakfast, which was a :ubstantial meal, 
always including hot viands, with vegetables, apple- 
sauce, pickles, mustard, horseradish, and various 
other condiments. Cider was the common drink 
for laboring people ; even children drank it at will. 
Tea was common, but not so general as now. Coffee 
was almost unknown. Dinner was a still more hear- 
ty and varied repast—characterized by an abun- 
dance of garden vegetables ; tea was a light supper. 

The day began early; breakfast was had at six 
in summer and seven in winter; dinner at noon— 
the work people in the fields being called to their 
meals by a conch-shell, usually winded by some 
kitchen Triton. The echoing of the noon-tide horn, 
from farm to farm, and over hill and dale, was a 
species of music which even rivaled the popular 
melody of drum and fife. Tea—the evening meal— 
usually took place about sundown. In families 
where all were laborers, all sat at table, servants as 
well as masters—the food being served before sit- 
ting down. In families where the masters and mis- 
tresses did not share the labors of the household or 
the farm, the meals of the domestics were had sep-' 
arate. There was, however, a perfectly good un- 
derstanding and good feeling between the masters 
and servants. The latter were not Irish; they had 
not as yet imbibed the plebeian envy of those above 
them, which has since so generally embittered and 
embarrassed American domestic life. The terms 
democrat and aristocrat had not got into use ; these 
distinctions, and the feelings now implied by them, 
had indeed no existence in the hearts of the people. 
Our servants during all my early life, were of the 
neighborhood, generally the daughters of respecta- 
ble farmers au mechanics, and respecting others, 
were themselves respected and cherished. They 
were devoted to the interests of the family, and 
were always relied upon and treated as friends. In 
health, they had the same food; in sickness, the 
same care as the masters and mistresses or their 
children. This servitude implied no degradation, 
because it did not degrade the heart or manners of 
those subjected to it. It was never thought of as a 
reproach to a man or woman, in the stations they 
afterwards filled, that he or she had been out to ser- 
vice. If servitude has since become associated with 
debasement, it is only because servants themselves, 
under the bad guidance of demagogues, have lower- 
ed their calling by low feelings and low manners. 

At the period of my earliest recollections, men 
of all classes were dressed in long, broad-tailed 
coats, with huge pockets, long waistcoats and breech- 
es. Hats had low crowns, with broad brims— 
some so wide as to be supported at the sides with 
cords. The stockings of the parson, and a few oth- 
ers, were of silk in summer, and worsted in winter; 
those of the people were generally of wool, and blue 
and gray mixed. Women dressed in wide bonnets, 
sometimes of straw, and sometimes of silk; the 

owns were of silk, muslin, gingham, &c., general- 
y close and short-waisted, the breast and shoulders 
being covered by a full muslin kerchief. Girls or- 
namented themselves with a large white Vandyke. 
On the whole, the dress of both men and women 
has greatly changed. 
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The amusements were then much the same as at 
present—though some striking differences may be 
noted. Books and newspapers, which are now dif- 
fused even among the country towns, so as to be in 
the hands of all, young and old, were then scarce, 
and were read respectfully, as if they were grave 
matters, demanding thought and attention. ey 
were not toysand pastimes, taken up every day, and 
by everybody, in the short intervals of labor, and 
then hastily dismissed, like waste paper. The aged 
sat down when they read, and drew forth their s 
tacles, and put them deliberately and reverentially 
upon the nose. These instruments were not, as now, 
like tortoise-shell hooks, attached to a ribbon, and 
put off and on with a jerk ; but they were made of 
silver or steel, substantially made, and calculated to 
hold on with a firm and steady grasp, showing the 
gravity of the uses to which they were devoted. 

ven the young approached a book with reverence, 
and a newspaper with awe. How the world has 
changed !— Goodrich’s Recollections. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
MACHINES FOR PLANTING AND CULTIVATING. 
Mr. “Eprtor :—1. Is there ahand planter, that 

will plant corn, peas, carrot seed, &c., either in hills 
or drills, manufactured in any of the New England 
States? Ifso, I wish you would give a description 
of it, and the price. 

2. What implement is best to cultivate between 
the rows of cornand potatoes, where the ground is 
free from stones and is quite weedy ? 

3. Which is the best kind of corn to plant for 
great crops P 

4. Is Knox’s Gang Cultivator better than the 
harrow for covering manure and getting in oats, 
wheat, &c. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Grafton, Mass., Jan. 5, 1857. 

ReEMARKS.—1, There is no machine that will do 
what you require in your query one. 

2. The common cultivator is a good implement, 
the horse-hoe is, by many, thought better, and 
those who have used Knox’s gang cultivator say it 
is the best implement of the three; but as Mr. 
Knox has not given us an opportunity to test the 
Gang Cultivator,we cannot speak of its merits from 
experience. It undoubtedly is a capital implement. 

3. The Plymouth, or Webster, smutty-white, 
corn, according to the Plymouth County reports, 
has yielded the largest crops. 

4. We have no doubt the gang cultivator is the 
best, for the manure and the grain. 

A FINE PAIR OF OXEN. 

In a letter of some interest to us, otherwise, Mr. 
Gzorce Harvey, of Marlborough, N. H., writes 
us that he has a pair of five year old oxen, broken 
and trained by himself so thoroughly that they can 
be called, yoked or unyoked, or driven in any di- 
rection, worked alone in harness, or ridden upon 
the back. Their color is “cherry red,” and not an 
inch difference in their size. Weight 3,766 pounds. 
They have taken $62,50 in premiums. He will 
sell them at a fair price. 


STUMP-FOOTED CABBAGES. 
Mr. Eprror:—In your October Number there 
is.an may about stump-footed cabbages. If you 
wish to have good cabbage-heads, set out your best 


heads for seed, and take the seed from the head. 


stalks, and you will have good heads; and if you 
wish stump-footed ones, take the stumps for seed, 
as many people do; they think the stumps are 
enough for seed, and then they have the 
ds left clear gain. E, B. ELuis. 
Dummerston, Jan., 1857. 


REMARKS.—If this is a remedy, it is an easy one. 
Let us all try it. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

Sm:—I observe the January number speaks 
disparagingly of the Chinese Sugar Cane; what do 
you know of it? I wish you would inform us more 
about it in your February number, and also the 
manner of planting it, &c. How much is your 
price for 500 pounds ? JoHN W. BRAYTON. 

Atileboro’, Jan., 1857. 


REMARKS.—We occasionally have inquiries of 
the above character. They come from those who 
have commenced new subscriptions to the Farmer, 
and are not aware that we have, perhaps, just given 
the subject considerable attention. In this case we 
must refer our friend to the Manual by Mr. Hyde, 
just published by Jewett & Co.,—price 25 cents. 


THE TRUNK APPLE. 
Will you inform me through your — where 
I can obtain scions of the “Trunk Apple?” 
Lunenburg, 1857. I, H. 


REMARKS.—We cannot inform you wliere to ob- 
tain the scions you want. Mr. S. D. Tompson 
wrote us from Harrisburg, Penn., stating that he 
resides in Maine, but not in what town. 


INQUIRY ABOUT CABBAGES. 

I saw in the December number of the Vew Eng- 
land Farmer a communication taken from the 
Salem Observer, that Seth Hathaway, of Marble- 
head, Mass., has sold $376 worth of cabbages last 
fall, the produce of one-half acre of land. If you 
will communicate to me through the Farmer how 
he manages his ground to produce a crop, you will 
gratify one of your subscribers. Please give me 
the quantity of manure he puts to the acre. Is 
salt a good thing, and how much? Is sheep ma- 
nure good P A SUBSCRIBER. 

Hudson, N. H., 1857. 


REMARKS.— Will Mr. Hathaway be kind enough 
to answer through the Farmer ? 


FINE PORKERS. 

Mr. Joshua Appleton, of Hamilton, has slaughter- 
ed two pigs, weighing 301 and 325 pounds, and 
but 7 months and 29 days old. Mr. I. Brown, 
two of the same breed, of 291 and 317 pounds, 8 
months old, and Mr. ELLswortu one 7 months and 
8 days old, and weighing 267 pounds. This breed 
is propagated by Capt. JoHn Dang, and is a re- 
markably handsome and thrifty breed. 





Hamilton, Mass., 1857. Ina P. Know Ton. 
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DEATH OF THE PIGS. 


I have a sow that brought twelve pigs, Dec. 5 


they did well until about two weeks old, when some 
of them began to be lame in one hind leg, and it 
oumeeee Ms a — Neen ggg mes an casionally have a little ashes scattered over them 


abled, and di 





TO MELT ICE IN PIPES. 

;| R., of Chester county, Pa.,states that a little mo- 
lasses turned into a pipe that is frozen up will soon 
find its way through. Also, that hogs should oc- 


the same way, and others are lame. If you can in-|uring a rain, which will clear off all scurf, and be 


form me of t 
ly received. 


C. C. Grant. 
Andover, Dec. 29, 1856. 


REMARKS.—It would probably be difficult to 


cause or remedy, it will be thankful-|fed with lumps of charcoal. 


— ’ 
, TANNING SKINS. 
Is there no better and cheaper way of tanning 


tell what ailed these pigs had we seen them. The/skins than that mentioned in the Farmer of Janu- 
description does not afford us any clue to the dis-|ary 3d? 


WIND-MILLS. 


Mr. Eprtor :—Can you tell us any thing about 
wind-mills ? Have any been got up that are port- 
able, and that can be moved from house to house 


REMARKS.— Yes, adopt the mode given in the 
Monthly Farmer of October, page 456. 
HORSE DISTEMPER. 
* Isend you a receipt for this disease which I have 


Sc ouacieall®  ¥ Yates menek Geek cock tan th eal received great benef t from. If you think best you 
tence, and that they do good business with a cross|py° ©. ld «maths ard . 6 ee 


cut saw, which requires but a smal] power to carry 
it. Has any ingenious Yankee ever yet—to your P 
knowledge—invented and offered such a machine 
for sale? if so where, and for what price, and with 


ful scot, 1 table s 


pepper, 1 table 
spoonful ginger, 1 table s fori 


ful salt, 3 eggs and In- 
dian meal enough to make a stiff batter. Mix all 
well together, and make it into four balls ; give one 


i d evening till gone. The four balls 
what success? Please make some statements inj os) > 1 8 gone. : 
the next number of the Farmer, and oblige a sub- will generally effect a cure. Should it not do so 


scriber and others, A. 8 
Dizxmont, Me. 


REMARKS.—We do not know of a portable 
wind-mill; if there is one some of our correspond- 


ents will undoubtedly inform you of it. 


GOING OUT WEST. 


entirely, repeat the dose. I have never known a 
failure. With respect, E. P, WILBUR. 
Cummington, 1857. 
SEEDS. 
D. Haynes, Colchester, Conn.—All the seeds 
you inquire about may be obtained of Nourse & Co., 
in this city, and will undoubtedly be good. The 


“N.” asks us what we “think about persons go-| Purple Top turnip is an excellent kind, but if sow- 
ing out West to purchase Government lands and|ing extensively would it mot be well to use several 
settle there?” While it is unquestionably best for|kinds of seed ? 


some persons to go, it is none the less clear that 
others should remain. The going or staying de- 





For the New England Farmer. 


pends so much upon circumstances, that, without/TQ PICKLE HAMS AND SMOKE HAMS. 


defining those circumstances, we can give no opin- 


ons of value. 


BLACK TOOTH IN PIGS, 


I have noticed several recipes published in the 
NN. E. Farmer for preparing Teton A simpler 
mode I pcan from more than thirty — 
experience. Make a pickle for the hams, o 


Mr. Eprtor :—While conversing with a neigh-|salt, as strong as the salt will make it, and reduce 
boring farmer, he said, if you examine a pig’s mouth fit one-half, with the addition of a like rong tI 
when taken from the sow, and find black teeth, and| water, and use enough to cover the hams, The 
break them off, it will entirely prevent the disease|hams may remain a number of weeks, till it is con- 


called the black tooth, Now 


have killed pigs|venient to take out, wipe dry, and smoke. This 


from nine to twelve months old and found more or| Will make good bacon, Pray teen re for use, 


less black teeth, but I do not know as they were|Without freshening. If other 


vor be desired, a 


diseased. As there has been considerable com-|pickle may be made, seasoned with such spices as 


plaint in this section, of pigs not doing well, Ijmay be desired, in which sugar 


may be used, and 


thought this might be the cause; I merely ask for|some saleratus and saltpetre, by those who 


information. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Williamstown, January, 1857. 


Remarks.—The disease called “black tooth” is 
not mentioned in the books, yet it seems to be rec- 
ognized all around us. We have received several 


saltpetre on their meat. As I do not find it nec- 
weg ted its preservation, I doubtits healthfulness, 
and believe it hardens beef, which I always find 
hard enough without it. After the pickle for spic- 
ing is congeery take the hams from their half-salt- 

pickle, and place them in a suitable vessel, and 


letters recommending knocking out a black tooth|pour on the new pickle, and daily moisten it all 
with @ punch and a hammer, but do not intend to|°Vet for a week or two more, by dipping the _ 


advise such a barbarous remedy. The teeth may 


from the bottom of the vessel. I use corn co 


oking. They afford a strong smoke, and soon ac- 
be affected, but we are inclined to think by some|oot heh ey afford a strong smoke, and soon 


cause remote from them. 


complish the work. Ashes thrown over them after 


being set on fire, will prevent too rapid combustion 
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and heat. Most of the bacon I meet with at public 
houses is too salt, or to freshen it has been soaked, 
and the flavor injured. I have also used the same 
reduced pickle for keeping beef through the winter ; 
have boiled the pickle, and added some saleratus 
and molasses, and poured it on to the beef in the 
barrel hot. Beef will keep in this pickle till April, 
and can then be taken up and salted for summer 
use, I very much prefer beef preserved in this way 
to that put down fully salted and saltpetred. 
Iturus McINTIRE. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHAT IS A TREE? 


Mr. Eprtor:—As the season for transplanting 
fruit trees is approaching, and orders will soon be 
given for them, permit me to make a few sugges- 
tions in regard to their treatment and selection. I 
will commence by calling your attention to a com- 
munication from Mr. DonGE, of Sutton, on purcha- 
sing trees, as published in the June number of ~ 
Monthly. Mr. D. there says that he has paid from 
seventy-five cents toa dollar for his best apple trees, 
and that these high-priced trees are regarded by 
him as much the cheapest in the end. Assuming 
Mr. D.’s estimate to be a correct one, it becomes a 
matter of some importance to know what consti- 
tutes the difference between a high and a low-priced 


tree, as we find them in the market. If certain 
nurserymen have arrived at such perfection in the 
cultivation of trees, that their trees have an intrin- 
sic, as well as market value, equal to three or four 
times that of the general run of trees, and this dif- 
ference is retained and even increased for years af- 


ter transplantation, as Mr. D. says was the case 
with his, it is certainly a matter that should be 
much better understood than it generally is. My 
own experience and observation furnish nothing 
corrooorative of his statement, and yet I am not 
disposed to question their correctness in regard to 
his trees. 

The common price of trees, in this State, of suita- 
ble age for transplanting, is twenty-five cents. I can 
buy any quantity of them at that price. Now what 
isa tree? and what should it be in the market in 
order to command a good price, and at the same 
time prove remunerative to the purchaser? Will 
Mr. D. be so good as to aid us to a solution of this 
problem? Jt seems to me not improbable that very 
much of the difference that is found to exist among 
trees after transplanting, is occasioned by the man- 
ner of removing them from the earth in which they 
grew. My attention has been particularly called to 
this subject in consequence of having been several 
times offered trees that had been horribly mangled 
and torn, both root and branch, as they left the 
nursery. One vender, particularly, offered me trees 
having very good, thrifty tops, but returning noth- 
ing but a bunch of stubs about six inches long for 
roots. I once ordered a quantity from a distant 
nursery, which, on being delivered, contained roots 
about two feet in length, but almost entirely with- 
out laterals, the main roots having penetrated the 
earth in growing, much like the taproot. Again I 
was offered a quantity of pear trees which had been 
carried several days in a wagon till nearly all the 
fine, fibrous roots, on which the tree was mainly de- 
pendent for its growth in the ground where it grew, 
were dry and brittle, and of course entirely unavaila- 
ble for the immediate, to say nothing of the pro- 


spective growth of the tree ; and yet the vender as- 
sured me that they would all live. Live! that is 
the secret of many, and I believe most of our mis- 
fortunes in purchasing trees: we do not set our 
standard high enough. 

If we would come to the determination to pur- 
chase no trees at any price, but such as would not 
only be likely to live, but grow, and grow rapidly 
too, and would also pay a fair price for them, we 
should be much the wiser for so doing. It seems 
to be a new idea with many that trees should do 
any thing more than barely live for one or two 
years after transplanting. They do not seem to con- 
sider, that, with such a protracted and unnatural 
sleep, the tree sustains a loss of its original vigor 
and thriftiness, not soon, if ever again to be recover- 
ed. Ifa young animal that is starved and dwarfed 
at the commencement of life, receives a fatal check 
to its animal devolopment for the rest of life—if a 
first crop that is neglected and down-trodden when 
young, afterwards fails to pay the reward of care 
and industry, no less is it true that the tree, when 
subject to a like treatment, is also destined to a 
similar fate. Now a perfect tree, like a perfect ani- 
mal, must be proportioned and symmetrical through- 
out. We all hold to the importance of this rule in 
animals; why not in trees? We are ready to de- 
tect any defect of this kind in animals, why not in 
trees? When we see a beautiful, thrifty and well- 
proportioned tree springing up from its native earth, 
we are too prone to look upon what we see above 
ground, as the whole tree, regardless of the numer- 
ous roots and rootlets through which it has been 
fed and nourished up into its beautiful and perfect 
form. We do not sufficiently realize that when re- 
moved from its native bed and made an isolated in- 
habitant of the field, where s invites to ample 
growth, it will then need, and much more need all 
those life-giving fibres, as wellas the larger arteries, 
by which its future may become but a continuation 
of the past. In purchasing trees, then, let us have 
the whole tree, root and branch. The roots like 
the branches may need pruning, in order that each 
may occupy its appropriate place, but this should 
be done with discrimination and judgment, and 
with a view to the formation of a perfect tree. I 
have forgotten to mention the name of Col. Wilder 
in connection with my notice of Mr. D.’s letter, as 
the producer of his best trees; but I had not for- 
gotten to take a look at the index to the last vol- 
rume of the Farmer, to see if it did not refer us to 
some communication from him. which should reflect 
the light of his experience. If the Col. would just 
put on martial airs and deploy a column or two in- 
to the service, I doubt not it would prove an excel- 
lent recruiting stimulus to both subaltern and pri- 
vates. There is ample room for display. He may 
form on the right or left, in front or rear, close or 
open, directly or obliquely, in regular order or by 
echelon—any way he likes best—he can hardly fail 
to make his mark ! C. BLAKELY. 

Bristol, Ct. 





AGRICULTURE IN GERMANY.—A traveller by rail- 
road from Dresden to Hanover on the 18th of May 
gives the following description of the appearance 
of the fields on the route of his day’s journey : 

“The country through which we passed is smiling 
in all the luxuriance of spring. The fields of rape, 





glowing on all hands with their blossoms of intense 
yellow, looked as though columns of butterflies had 
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settled down upon them. Most of the lamp oil 
used in Germany is made from the rape seed. La- 


pana ereeT it grew to the height of ten or fif- 
teen feet. It was very hardy; and while other 


ter in the season, the fields of poppies unfold their| crops would wilt beneath the strong sun, it stood 


blossoms of blushing red. From these seeds an oil 


up fresh and juicy. It did not produce a nice look- 


of better quality is expressed, used for the table|ing fodder; but if cut into pieces, cattle would eat 


and for other pu Poppy seeds are also an 


it with avidity. Some cattle would seize upon a 


important ingredient in some of the varieties of long, rough stalk, and chew it so long as they could 
feel t 


cake, so abundantly produced in the German cui- 


sine. 





LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL S0- 
CIETY. 
DISCUSSION ON THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


Those gentlemen—members of the Legislature— 
favorable. to the scheme of a Legis- 
lative Agricultural Society, met in the resenta- 
tives’ Hall, Tuesday night, at 7 o’clock, at which hour 
only half a dozen were present. The meeting was 
calied to order at 20 minutes past 7, by Hon. John 
Brooks, of Princeton. He considered it proper that 
an organization should take place, a that com- 
mittees on organization and on subjects of discus- 
sion should be appointed, as was usual. About 40 
members were then present. 

Mr. Srespins, of Deerfield, nominated Hon. 
JoHN Brooks, of Princeton, for Chairman pro tem., 
and put the question, when that gentleman was 
elected. Messrs. W. J. BUCKMINSTER, of the 
Mass. Ploughman, and Aaron DIckKINson, of 
Heath, were appointed Secretaries. 

A committee to nominate Chairman for the eve- 
ning, and an Executive Committee, to act during 
the whole session, consisted of Messrs. Hyde, of 
Newton, Stebbins, of Deerfield, and Parsons, of 
Ludlow, and reported as follows : 


For Chairman—Hon. John Brooks. For Ex- 
ecutive Committee—John Brooks, of Princeton, 
Moses Stebbens, of Deerfield, Charles L. Flint, of 
Boston, Asa G. Sheldon, of Wilmington, and Steph- 
en P. Collin, of Longmeadow. 


Mr. Brooks made a brief congratulatory ad- 


he taste of the saccharine matter in it. In 
order that it should constitute good fodder, the 
cane should be cut before it is seeded. If planted 
in drills, (14 pounds of seed to an acre, and the 
stalks 5 or 6 inches apart,) it would grow too rank. 
Care should be taken not to plant the seed too 
deep, or make the hi.is too close. 

Mr. Hyde had tried the cane for sugar, and had 
found it to yield one-fifth of its weight in syrup, 
much better than that which came from the South— 
of better quality and heavier. His experiments 
showed him that syrup could be produced at the 
rate of 25 cents per gallon, on land like that in 
Newton. A portion of the syrup was not crystali- 
zable, and this was held as an objection to it; but 
while the fact was so, it was also true that the Chi- 
nese cane would produce a good brown sugar. He 
was determined to give the production of sugar a 
fair trial, and had confidence of his being success- 
ful; and one of his proposed plans was to cut off 
the seed panicles before they begin to ripen, and he . 
had little doubt that by this process he would save 
a considerable amount of saccharine matter. If 
planted in the middle of May, the cane would be 
ready to cut about the middle of September. While 
he would not advise any one to go into an extrava- 
gant system of cultivation, he would advise all far- 
mers to try it in their gardens and their fields, and 
one trial would go farther to convince them of the 
value of the s cane than any advice whatever. 
Several gentlemen made inquiry of Mr. Hyde re- 
specting the method of the cultivation of the cane. 
He advised that it be hilled, like corn, when it was 
intended to use the cane for sugar, and drill it in 
rows when intended for fodder. A dry soil was the 
most favorable for its production. He thought it 


dress on taking the chair, on the thriving state of|might be an exhausting crop; and that it would 


the farming interest generally. Within the State, 
within the last ten years, the increase of agricultu- 
ral productions had risen from twenty-six to sixty- 
three millions in value. With proper care this in- 
crease could yet be doubled, Po the resources of 


the soil not yet all called into request. He invited| fro 


gentlemen to state their agricultural experience, 
and specially called on Mr. Hyde, of Newton, to 
relate what he had in cultivating the Chinese sugar 


cane. 

_ Mr. Hype, after glancing at the morus multicau- 
lis and other agricultural bubbles, said he entered 
on the cultivation of the Chinese Sugar Cane with 
much doubt as to its ultimate benefits. These he 
nad tested, and could speak from experience. As 
a forage crop he considered it superior to anything 
known in this portion of the country. It has the 
advantage of many other plants in its production of 


not be hurt by being planted on good soil. It stood 
heat, as he said before, and was also able to bear 
up against frost. ‘The seed he had used was got 
from the Patent Office, and came from France, 
where the best seed came. It was had origi 
m China. The pure seed was of a black color 
(at least such as he considered pure.) There was 
@ quantity to be had of Col. Peters, of Atalanta, 
Ga., and this was pure; but it might be that seeds 
from Paris, where the rest came, might not be so 
genuine. ‘The price was about $1 per d; and 
the charge of $3 per pound, made in this city, was 
ees. by certain parties who wanted to com- 
bine against the purchasers. Seed, he thought, 
could be grown for a shilling per pound. But with 
all these facts, he advised the greatest caution in 
making experiments and in drawing conclusions. 
Several gentlemen made observations on the sub- 


two crops per annum—the last not a full one, but| ject of conversation, only one of whom, in any 


a very liberal one. It would grow to three or four 
feet in height in July, and be again ready to cut in 
October. For uae purposes nothing could be 
more generally valuable, as horses, cows and pigs 
were alike fond of it, and selected it always in pref- 
erence to any other food that could be od be- 
fore them. 


controverted the statements made by Mr. Hy 

That was with reference to its superiority as a for- 
age plant. The party in question said he has seen 
as heavy a fo of Indian corn as of Chinese cane. 
He sustained all Mr. Hyde’s statements in other 
respects, and added to them the fact that, after the 


was easily cured, and could be as eas-|juice was expressed from the cane its fibrous part 





ily preserved over winter as any common forage 





made excellent paper. He advised, among other 
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cautionary and wise remarks, that, in all instances, 
the seed used here should be imported, as 
were a number of inferior descriptions, and as the 
liability of the plant to hybridize was great, and that 
all experiments in making sugar should be made 
Gaiagh the use of the old fashioned cider mill, 
which would suit, until they had fairly satisfied 
themselves that the manufacture from the Chinese 
sugar cane would be profitable. The cane was rich 
in the constituents of alcohol. 

After further discussion, the meeting adjourned 
at 9 o’clock, until next Tuesday evening. The 
members from ‘he country were nearly all absent 
from town, consequently the want of numbers pres- 
ent.— Boston Journal. 


The next Legislative Agricultural meeting will 
be held at the State House, on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 27th, at 7 o’clock. 

Topics for discussion—Is it desirable to encour- 
age the breeding of horses in this State? If so, is 
it desirable that they should be exhibited at the 
Agricultural County Fairs and Shows? And if so, 
under what rules, regulations and restrictions shall 
they be exhibited ? 





For the New England Farmer. 


SHEEP ON FARMS. 


man 
Mr. Eprror :—I have noticed in your paper of|as iP you thought of sowing peas. 


late some inquiries as to keeping sheep on small 
farms ; I believe a small number of sheep may be 
kept on a small farm very profitably. To prove 
this, I will give you an account of my own experi- 
ence during the last three years. Three years ago 
I purchased two ewe sheep of English Leicester 
breed at $10 each. I believe at the time some of 
my neighbors gave me credit for making a very 
foolish bargain. The first year I raised two lambs, 
a buck and a ewe; the buck I sold, after taking two 
fleeces weighing 124 pounds, for $12. The ewe 
has brought up three lambs and given two fleeces, 
weighing 7 
the old ewes brought twins, the other a single ewe 
lamb; that lamb [ have refused $12 for within a 


there|I believe by aliowing 


and intend to keep as many sheep as cows. And 
them to run together they 
will be as profitable as cows. I do not suppose the 
above to be a large story by any means. I have 
done nothing for them through the winter 
to give them plenty of good hay. I suspect 
loss of my lambs last spring was the result of 
breeding in and in, as eenees that were close- 
ly related to the buck all lost their lambs, while 
ose not related, did well. 
BENJAMIN CoMINGS. 
Greensboro’, Vt., Jan. 5th, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


APPLE AND PEAR CUTTINGS, &c. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—The October number of the 
“Cottage Gardener,” a London periodical of note, 
contains the following interesting information.— 
Possibly you may have met with it already; if so, 
there is “no harm done ;” and if not, I think you 
will not fail to be — by having your attention 
called to it. The facts are communicated by a Ger- 
man gentleman, as follows : 


“HOW TO STRIKE APPLE AND PEAR CUTTINGS. 
“First of all, choose, if possible, a border with a 
north aspect, early in spring, before the buds of the 
fruit trees in to swell; then draw a couple of 
drills not er than nine inches apart, and so 
more for the following rows, and of the depth 
en done, 
go to the fruit trees, and cut any quantity of last 
ear’s shoots to the — of two feet, or if not to 
had, one foot long, the same as for grafts; and 
if you have taken care that the cut at the base is 
smooth, and in a starting direction, press the thick 
end, or bottom of the shoot into one of the furrows, 
bend it over the ridge, and stick the top into the 
opposite one (furrow.) Be very particular to have 
a good plump i where the shoot bends highest, 
and let the ridge be on an equal level with the 

original ground, not higher. 

“The drills must now be filled up with additional 


pounds each. The second year one of/soil, both sides (ends) of the cutting gently 


firm, a the middle untouched, and give the 
bed a sort of finish by levelling the whole, so that 


few days. Last spring four of my sheep out of|you see nothing but just the central bud i 


five brought twins, but, unfortunately, five of the 
nine lambs died, and recently, one of the old sheep 
died suddenly; but though it is said you can have 
no more of a cat than her skin, I obtained 25 
pounds of tallow from her and sold the skin for 
$1,50. I have now on hand one of the old sheep, 
which I value at the original price, $10 :— 
One of the old sheep 

One two year old ewe at, 

Three yearling ewes at twelve each 

Four ewe lambs at eight each 

The first year two fleeces of wool sold at 25 cts per th 
Second year four fleeces weighing 33 fbs 

The third year seven fleeces weighing 50 ths 

The pelt and tallow from the one lost 


I killed one lamb, an ordinary one 
The buck sold 


Total income and present value 


I believe these sheep, if slaughtered this fall, 
would have brought very near the price here esti- 
mated, but they are worth more for breeding than 
their market value as mutton, as they are pure- 
blooded sheep. The two old ones wereimported. I 
keep on my farm ten cows and some other stock, 


75|that at the end of the season one can 
12,60 |to as many as have roots, and oer them to 


out. If there is a prospect of dry weather, it wo 

be well to retain the moisture of the soil by a slight 
covering of fern, hay, or similar material. Withi 
a very short time you will see the buds swell, and 
as if by the agency of hot-house temperature, the 
whole will appear to be on the move, and you. will 
soon observe , oll and little twigs make their 2 
pearance. soneey but one eye breaks, viz., 
topmost; but this is not the general rule, for very 


00| often, the two buds next to the centre, and even as 


many as six, will strike root and push up shoots, 60 
them in- 


their intended quarters; but you 


be amply re- 


out by elasticity, they can easily bé pressed in again; 
and, as a last recommendation, I would urge not 
to lay the cuttings aside until you think you have 
time to put them in, but let the soil receive them 
directly, so that they may be in full vitality and 
health when put in. 





d for a year’s patience, bya vast increase of 
bres and nice little stems. 
“If any of the bent in shoots force themselves 
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“Like many other great inventions, it was mere 
accident that gave the clue to this simple, and yet 
so practical affair, though the inventor ly con- 
fesses that he thinks that he might easily have 
found it out by reflection, with the aid of physiolo- 
gy. The credit is due to my friend Doc 1, the 
celebrated P sawp. ay in Bavaria, who declined 
the sums offered him by the Belgian nurserymen 
to sell his secret to them ; but, heedless of that, he 
would have it out, and, though a n an him- 
self, published his invention for the benefit of all, 
in his ‘Pomona,’ a very cleverly edited little paper. 

“Diel, one of the stars of the century, tried and 
could not strike a single apple cutting, end rooted 
but half of a number of slips of the pear quince, 
which, at the present day, many more besides him 
can strike readily. Dochnahl, however, succeeded 
in some of his first experiments, in rooting 800 
slips of the French Doucin, and missed but ten gut 


“Mr, D. says he is indebted for the invention to 
some rods of the hazel nut, which he bent into the 
ground for the purpose of forming a kind of bound- 
ary for a flower-bed; the tips of these kept green, 
formed leaves, and showed evena little callus. This 
was the latch key to the new cutting house; and 
I shall with pleasure give you more details of his 
various experiments, if you think them worthy of a 
place in these columns. 

Signed, Tu. Von SPRECKLESEN.” 


_ Ina London publication of some fifty years ago, 
entitled “Willich’s Domestic eepdligndie is the 
following description of an apple called, 


“THE RUSSIAN ICE APPLE— 


Or Astrakhan apple (Pommed Astrachan Trans- 
parente.) It is unquestionably the most eligible 
summer fruit, provided the situation and climate be 
proper for its growth, that is, not under 49 deg. 
of polar elevation. In such a region, it acquires a 
saccharine juice, which is so copious, that in an ap- 
ple weighing 44 ounces, there will be found, on ex- 
pression, 34 ounces of liquid, and one ounce of 
pulpy fibres. It is one of the most smiling fruits, 
with fine, red, flaming streaks, on the side exposed 
to the sun, and may be eaten at table, or convert- 
ed into cider. There are two varieties of this apple, 
a larger and a smaller one; but neither of the 
trees become remarkably tall.” 

Can this be the fruit that is known in America 
as the “white Astrachan apple,” and which is count- 
ed worthless? If so, it might be well to make trial 
of it in the most northern settlements on this con- 
tinent. There are other remarkable fruits de- 
scribed in the above named work, which are not 
enumerated in modern American catalogues or fruit 


books, Far East. 
December, 1856. 





NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS.—The Paris Medical Gazette 
states that of the 3,295,202 young men examined 
in France, for military service, during nineteen 
years, 13,007 were exempted for myopia. Some 
years since, a regiment of recruits, principally na- 
tives of London, where they were enksted, were ta- 
ken out of the city to practice at a a To the 
surprise of the officers in charge, a large of 
them were totally unable to see the mark, although 
within the ordinary shooting distance. This fact 





vision is limited by brick walls, are near-sighted in 
far greater numbers than in the same number of in- 
habitants residing in the country. The eyes of sail- 
ors, in contin sea-service, become almost tele- 
scopic, They discover objects at a vast distance 
which are not even discernible by other eyes,— 
Philadelphia Med. and Surg. Jour. 








A NEW WASHING MACHINE. 


The burden of an old song is, that “woman’s 
work is never done,” and the declaration is as true 
‘as it is trite. There are all sorts of contrivances 
to enable the farmer and mechanic to save their 
breath and muscles, and perform their work in an 
easier and better way. Something has been done 
for the sitting-room in the way of sewing machines 
and sewing birds, and something for the kitchen in 
apple parers, meat cutters, cooking stoves, and 
washing machines. But not half enough has been 
done, yet, for the culinary department; for the 
mother, wearied and perplexed with the ever-recur 
ring duties of the family, cannot be the efficient 
teacher of the children, or the agreeable compan- 
ion of the husband and father. In orderto progress, 
to magnify our own calling, and be instrumental 
in developing ability in others, we must have active 
minds in vigorous bodies,—minds and bodies not 
palled by unceasing and too severe labor. 

Any machine, therefore, that will tend to avert 
this result, will confer blessings on the race, by 
preserving harmony and a pleasant flow of spirits 
in the kitchen! Is not the machine illustrated 
above of this character? Our household say, yes / 
It is light, portable, so simple in its construction as 
to render it almost impossible to get it out of re- 
pair, and is easier to work than anything to wash 
with that has yet stood on our kitchen floor. So 
say the women. 

WHEELER’s machine, that we spoke highly of 
some time last year, is an excellent one, and ought 
to satisfy any reasonable person,—but this will sat- 
isfy those who are unreasonable enough to break to 
pieces anything that refuses to do the washing and 
ironing too! 

It is said by some who have used this machine, 
that sixty shirts an hour may be well washed with 
it, and with less injury to the clothes than by any 
other process known. We advise those who have 
no machine to call at No. 9 Court Square, Boston, 





led to the discovery that persons whose range of 





and see it. See advertisement. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


HEDGES. 
BY HENRY F, FRENCH. 


A correspondent some time ago inquired of me, 
through the Farmer, as to what is the best plant 
for hedges. My decided opinion is, that for an or- 
namental hedge, for this cold climate—thermome- 
ter to-day ten below zero at noon—the Privet is 
the best. I have the buckthorn and triple thorn 
acacia, or Hovey locust, some forty rods in extent, 
on my place here. The buckthorn is very hardy, 
and very handsome, and keeps its leaves about as 
long as the apple tree, and on the whole, is quite 
satisfactory. Without a wire or two through it, it 
is not strong enough to resist a cow that is igno- 
rant of its being a fence. The acacia makes a 
strong fence, but it is a coarse, rank grower, diffi- 
cult to be kept down in shape, puts on its foliage 
about the time the ladies adopt their summer 
bonnets, and takes it off before the fall fashions 
commence, In other words, it is the last plant to 
leaf out, and the first to leave off its leaves. Like 
the Irishman’s moon, which he said never shone in 
dark nights when you need it most, it only looks 
beautiful when there is beauty everywhere. The 
privet, though not strictly an evergreen, is the next 
thing to it. Its leaves come early, and they keep 
on and keep green till the snow flies, and through 
the winter the naked limbs are rarely exposed, and 
if there is deep snow, the spring will find the lower 
limbs still green. It is hardy, a very rapid grower, 
is inclined to grow thick and shrubby, and so 
bears cutting into exact shape as you desire, and 
on the whole, though not strong enough to stop 
cattle, without the support of a rail or wire, is the 
prettiest thing for an ornamental hedge that has 
come to my notice. 

How any man of common sense can be lef? to 
put up white pine embroidered front fences in the 
country, where he may have a privet hedge at one- 
tenth the cost, passes my comprehension. Mr. 
Hall, of Bradford, has the plants, and they grow 
readily from cuttings. H. B. FP. 

Exeter, N. H., Dec. 18, 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PATENT OFFICE REPORTS. 


The Agricultural Reports which have emanated 
from the Patent Office for 1855, contain many sug- 
gestions of great interest. The report upon seeds, 
roots and cuttings was made by that indefatigable 
writer, D. I. Browne, of the Patent Office, and must 
have required a great amount of labor, and the 
collection of a vast many reports and communica- 
tions from ministers, consuls, presidents and travel- 
lers from various parts of the globe. This report 
relates chiefly to foreign plants and trees, which the 
writer believes may be introduced and naturalized 
in some one or several sections of the United States. 
In this list are included the Sorghum saccharatum, 


or Chinese sugar cane, the Chinese yam, or Di- 
oscorea batatas, the earth almond, the Persian wal- 
nut, the common almond, the cork tree, the prune, 
the Persian and currant grape vines, the licorice, 
the opium poppy, the vaniila, the ginger plant, the 
orris root, the palmated rhubarb, the castor oil 
plant, assafcetida plant, the cardamom, the water nut, 
the lotus, the guinea grass, the tussack grass, the 
cochineal plant, the madder, the tea plant, the 
boxwood tree, the sweet acorned oak, the gall nut 
oak, the date tree, the tamarind tree, the olibanum 
or frankincense tree, the balsam of Gilead, the aca- 
cia, or gum Arabic tree, the quassia plant, the 
senna, and several others. Many of these articles 
are annually imported into this country to a large 
amount, and if they can be produced within our 
own limits, of Fore good quality, it is certainly 
an object worthy the attention of our government. 
Out manufacturers are now paying a million of 
dollars every year for madder, which can undoubt- 
edly be raised at home. Our people are payi 

$60,000 for ginger, and $400,000 for cplen, Gal 
$284,000 for cork, and $250,000 for almonds, 
and for each and all of these plants there is no better 
soil or climate in the world than can be found in 
our own borders. How much better and safer is 
the policy of introducing the plants and produc- 
tions of other countries and soils into our own 
than is that of the annexation of every country 
that joins us! R. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ESSEX COUNTY TRANSACTIONS. 
Mr. Epitor:—The last number of your valua- 
ble paper contains a notice of my Supplement to 
the Report on Farms, contained in the forth coming 


volume of the Essex County Transactions for 1856. 
The writer complains that I have withheld “the 


names of those who made the experiments” with fer- 
tilizers, and remarks that “much of the interest of 
the subject is impaired.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, the writer must have taken 
but a very hasty glance, indeed, at my report; for 
he has overlooked both the reason of the omission, 
and the remedy for it. The reason was, that the 
facts in many cases could not be obtained without 
a pledge that names should not be published. The 
remedy was, that by calling on the secretary;the 
name of every person whose experiments are re- 
corded could be learned at once. After consulta- 
tion with one of the leading officers of the society, 
it was decided that this course should be tried, at 
least; for surely, if it is an obiect with any gentle- 
man to verify the facts in a given case, or in all 
cases, nothing could be easier than to obtain the 
key which would unlock the whole. 

“But,” says the writer, “if we know the operator 
to possess a clear head, and unwavering veracity, 
we give full credit to what he does.” Now, sir, 
even supposing S ow correspondent to reside in 
this county, could he be possibly supposed to know 
every farmer here, and whether “he possessed a 
clear head” or not, “unwavering veracity” or not ? 
Are important experiments, carefully and coolly 
made, to go for nothing, merely because the opera- 
tor is not known to the readers of our Transactions 
to a “clear head?” What do nine-tenths 
of American readers know of Mr. Mechi, for exam- 
ple? Yet who doubts the truth of what he is re 





ported to say and do? Our society has undertak- 
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en this year for the first time, to send an agent (if 
you choose to call it so,) to visit some of the farm- 
ers of the county; men having heads so cool as to 
know what they are doing with fertilizers, and how 
they do it, and who can showit ; yet men so mod- 
est, so obscure, it may be, as to be quite below the 
horizon to your correspondent. It may be, as your 
correspondent says, they “need not be afraid to tell 
truly what they have done.” Aye, but they must 
be the judges of that. When a farmer says to me, 
“I'am willing to have every body know,what I have 
done, if it will do any good; but I don’t want my 
name to go into the books and og I am then 
to decide whether the- public shall e deprived of a 
knowledge of important experiments, or that I shall 
say to him, “Sir, your name shall not be published, 
if you say so.” I choose the latter; and.if your 
correspondent doubts whether I have “told Ng 
let him call on the Hon, Mr. Dodge, our well- 
known secretary, obtain the name of Mr. A., and all 
others, to Mr. Z., and commence his mission of in- 
quirys it may be useful to him. He may find clear 
heads, that he does not at present know of; and a 
greater amount of unwavering veracity than he 
seems to give our county credit for. 

I may ied betrayed some uncalled-for warmth 
upon the subject; but it seems to be intimated 
that farming “operations have been hid under a 
bushel,” when the only trouble is that the com- 
plainant does not know how to set the candle upon 
a candlestick; a thing, which, if he had done, he 
would have found it was able to give light to all 
that were in the house. Davip CHOATE. 
Essex, Dec. 29, 1856, 





COOKING FOOD FOR HOGS. 


During the past few years we have published 
many valuable articles upon the subject of fattening 
swine. It is one in which not only every farmer's 
family, but very many of those of other trades and 
professions are interested. The convenience of a 
barrel of home-made pork and a pot of sweet lard 
is never denied by any good housewife, but the ques- 
tion of profit and loss in raising pork is very often 
discussed. 

In the Monthly Farmer for April, 1854, and in 
that for July, 1855, are two articles by our editori- 
al associate, Mr. Holbrook, of Brattleboro’, Vt., in 
which he gives in detail, and in his usual practical 
manner, the system of feeding and management by 
which with corn at 85 cents to $1,25 per bushel, 
and pork at 7 to 8 cents a pound, he makes good 
hard pork at a fair profit. He grinds the corn with 
the cob, and cooks the meal. Without grinding 
and cooking, he says expressly that in New Eng- 
land it is not profitable to fatten swine on corn. At 
the West, where corn is raised more easily than at 
the East, and where its market value is very much 
less, corn is usually fed whole and uncooked, and 
in some sections hogs are turned into the fields and 
allowed to help themselves; thus saving the trou- 
ble of both harvesting and feeding out the grain. 
But even there, the policy of such a course is be- 
ginning to be questioned by the best farmers. On 





the 16th of last July Mr. Samuel H. Clay, of Bour- 
bon Co., Ky., commenced a seties of experiments, 
with six barrows, each about twelve months old, to 
determine the advantages of cooking food for hogs, 
the results of which we find in the Valley Farmer 
for December. 

In the first place the hogs were weighed and all 
fed alike for 12 days, on cooked meal and dry 
corn at the same time. No. 1, gained 39 Ibs. ; No, 
2, 33 lbs.; No. 3, 50 lbs. ; No. 4, 36 Ibs. ; No. 5, 25 
Ibs. and No. 6 gained 37 lbs. They were then sep- 
arated by pairs, fed for 30 days and gained pounds 
of pork for each bushel of corn as follows : 


Nos. 1 and 2, fed on boiled corn.......-++- gained 14} tbs. 
Nos. 3 and 4, fed on cooked meal.......+- gained 164 ibs. 
Nos. 5 and 6, fed on dry Corn....s+.seseeee gained 5} Ibs. 


For the next twenty-six days the feed of Nos, 3 
and 4, and 5 and 6 was reversed. The boiled corn 
was continued to Nos. 1 and 2, with about the same 
result as in first experiment. The change with the 
other four resulted as follows: 


Nos. 3 and 4, instead of cooked meal, had dry corn, and 
gained 63 ths. pork to a bushel of corn 

Nos. § and 6, instead of dry corn, had cooked meal, and 
gained 17§ ths. pork to a bushel of corn, 


With corn at 28 cents a bushel, these experi- 
ments show that each pound of gain, cost as follows: 


On dry corn, pork COSt....cercescceseseeees 44 cts. per tb. 
On boiled corn, pork COSt...scscccccceces *..2 cts. per Tb. 
On cooked meal, pork COSt....-seeseeeseees 14 cts. per th. 


Mr. Clay prepares his “cooked meal,” by putting 
50 pounds into a sixty-gallon kettle, and then fills 
it up with water. When cooked, this makes 405 
pounds of slop. To make: Mr. Clay’s results corres- 
pond with those of Mr. Holbrook, one-fifth of the 
gain must be deducted for shrinkage or loss in dress- 
ing. This deduction will show a very close corres 
pondence in the results of the experiments of these 
gentlemen, as to the amount of pork which a bush- 
el of corn will produce with proper management. 





For the New England Farmer. 
COUNTY SHOWS. 


Ihave noticed in your journal for the last month, 
a short article on one of our county fairs, in which 
you were kind enough to speak favorably of the 
exhibition as compared with those of former years. 
In the fruit department a great effort was made 
to bring forward the best specimens that the season 
afforded. ‘The writer of this devoted two entire 
days in collecting such as would do him and the 
exhibition credit, and had the mortification of see- 
ing his name published in the list of other more 
meritorious victims, as having been com plimented by 
two gratuities of fifty cents each. This led him to 
add up the whole amount of premiums and gratui- 
ties on fruits, whic’ was either nineteen dollars and 
vy cents or twenty dollars. 

yn asking the question why the amount was 
so much smaller than formerly, he was told that 
it was owing to the great outlay for the exhibition 
of fast horses. 
It is my opinion that we are all overboard, and 
the sooner a plank is thrown to us the better. 








CONSERVATION, 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 


My Dear Brown :—The United States Agri- 
cultural Society met at the Smithsonian Institute 
on the 14th January, to hold its fifth annual meet- 
ing. 

Promptly at the hour named in the notice, a 
much larger than usual number of members and 
others were present. The President of the United 
States appeared, and by invitation of the officers 
of the society, took his seat on the right of the 
President of tae society. Gov. Johneon, of Ten- 
nessee, occupied the seat on the left. 

The President, Hon. MarsHaL P. WILDER, 
read a letter from Wm. 8S. Kino, Esq., Secretary 
of the society, resigning his office, and Maj. BEN 
PERLEY PoorE was elected Secretary pro tem. 

President WILDER opened the meeting with an 
address, setting forth succinctly the history and ob- 
jects of the society. The receipts of the society, 
since its formation five years ago, have been more 
than $80,000, nearly all of which has been expend- 
ed in premiums and exhibitions. The President 
suggested that in future the funds of the society 
should be carefully exhausted with a view to estab- 
lish a permanent Secretary’s office, with a Secre- 
tary to give exclusive attention to the duties of his 
office. 

The Chinese sugar cane was then spoken of, and 
Col. WILDER stated that Mr. Perers, of Georgia, 
has made arrangements to plant one hundred acres 
the next season. It appears to be adapted to both 
northern and southern latitudes, and is found val- 
uable for sugar and molasses, and also for fodder. 
It is said that 19,000 lbs. of dry fodder have been 
produced on an acre in Kentucky. To D. Jay 
Browne, a native of New Hampshire, now in the 
Patent Office, is due the credit of the introduction 
of this most valuable plant. 

The President néxt adverted to the culture of 
the grape, and expressed his opinion that we shall 
at. some future day not only supply our own coun- 
try with wine, but export a large amount for for- 
eign uve. Already has brandy, produced from our 
own vines, been exported to France to flavor their 
own brandy made of New England rum! 

The horse question at cattle shows was then dis- 
cussed by the President. A distinction was sug- 
gested between a race-course proper, made and 
supported merely as a gambling “institution,” and 
the course at our shows, merely for the convenient 
exhibition of animals. 

The value of all the horses in this country is said 
to be $400,000,000, and it is important therefore, 
that the subject of improvement of horses should 
receive due attention. The President reeommend- 
ed that a special committee be appointed to report 
on this subject to this society. Col. WILDER, at 





the close of his remarks, declined a re-election, 
and hoped to be excused from further official re- 
sponsibility, assuring the society of his willingness 
always to labor for the good of this society, and its 
cause. It was suggested by the President that a 
Department of Agriculture should be established by 
the government, and that so the interests of the four- 
fifths of our citizens engaged in agriculture should 
be fostered. 

A unanimous resolution was adopted, of thanks 
to Col. WILDER for his efficient services as Presi- 
dent, and expressing the hope that he would still 
remain in the office. 

Committees were then raised for the nomination 
of officers, and upon the various subjects suggest- 
ed by the President in his Address. 

The Treasurer (B. B. FRENcH, Esq.,) made his 
annual report, by which it was shown that some 
$42,000 was received at the Philadelphia exhibi- 


tion, and about $41,000 paid out in expenses and - 


premiums. 

Mr. CaLverT (of Maryland,) inquired for what 
all this money had been expended. It is time, 
said he, that these “humbug shows” should cease. 
We should have s permanent Secretary first, until 
we have a Department of Agriculture. A Secre- 
tary is wanted here to look after the interests of 
agriculture. We want a Department to look after 
the Land, as well as the Navy and the Army. En- 
couragement is due to the great leading interest, 
above everything else. 

Explanation was made that the various exhibi- 
tions had paid their own way, and something more, 

Mr. CALVERT advocated with great force the im- 
mediate establishment of an agricultural office, with 
a paid Secretary, by a direct tax on agriculturists, 

Hon. HUMPHREY MARSHALL, of Kentucky, in- 
sisted that our shows have been useful, and ought 
to be continued. Mr. M. then offered the society 
the use of grounds in Kentucky, free of expense, 
for the next meeting. Mr. M. objected to that 
“superfine sentiment” which finds harm in horse- 
races, and the use of wine ! 

Col. KrmMELL, of Maryland, notified Kentucky 
that Maryland would enter the lists against that 
State for the next exhibition; so, concluded Col. 
K., 

“Lay on, McDuff.”’ 

Mr. Gururig, Secretary of the Treasury, a del- 
egate from Kentucky, said he, with his colleagues, 
should make a proposition in writing to the socie- 
ty for the next exhibition. A box of apples from 
Oregon was then exhibited. They looked very 
large and fine, but were seized on so ravenously by 
hungry members, that the Committee had great dif- 
ficulty in rescuing them. 

Mr. KrmMEL stated that Mr. GeorGE PEabopy, 
of London, was present, a gentleman well known 
to all who had travelled in England for his hospi- 
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tality, and proposed him as an honorary member 
This motion was unanimously 
carried, after the expression of gratitude by many 
gentlemen present, to Mr, PeaBopy for his kind 


of our society. 


attentions to them when abroad. 


Resolutions were offered by Mr. LEwis, of Mass., 
that a committee be appointed to report certain 
points to be considered essential to entitle persons 
to premiums upon animals. A long and interest- 
ing discussion ensued, and the resolutions were 


adopted. 


SECOND DAY. 


The committee on Nominations reported a list of 
officers. Col. WILDER, on again occupying the office 
of President,expressed his reluctance to fill the posi- 
tion longer, but in a beautiful addressconsented once 
more to serve, according to the unanimous wish of 
the society. His declaration of acceptance was re- 
ceived with a burst of applause. The list of officers 
elected will be found in the printed reports in the 


newspapers, 


The committee to report on the location of the 
next exhibition reported in favor of the South-West- 
ern Agricultural Association, which pledges $30,000 
as a guarantee fund—the fair to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., at a time to be fixed by the Execu- 


tive Committee. 


The committee on the Treasurer’s accounts re- 
port the same correct as stated by the Treasurer 
yesterday. Mr. Underwood, of Ky., presented res- 
olutions in favor of procuring Mt. Vernon for an 
experimental Agricultural School, which were ably 
advocated by the mover, end by Mr. LEw!s,of Mass., 
a gentleman who, throughout the meetings, has 
stood up nobly for his State and for the cause of 
agriculture.Mr. KELLOG, of Mass., Major FRENCH, 
of Washington, and others, spoke eloquent words 


for the resolutions. 


It is manifest from all speakers, that the time is 
near when the agricultural interests of the country 
must receive the attention they deserve. Mr. Ket- 
LOG insisted that Congress must and will establish a 


bureau of agriculture, or a depot of agriculture. 


Mr. Braprorp, of California, tendered the 
Right Hand of Fellowship of the Pacific State to 
those of the Atlantic, in the good cause. The res- 
olutions of Mr. UNDERWOOD were unanimously 
adopted. Mr. Calvert offered a resolution which 
was not adopted, to the effect that the members of 
this Society pledge themselves to use their influ- 
ence to defeat any candidate for Congress who will 
not pledge himself to v.te for procuring Mount 


Vernon for agricultural purposes. 


An elegant bouquet was placed on the President’s 
desk, from Prof. Pace, at this stage of proceedings, 
with a short letter, concluding with the expressive 


sentiment, “Without flowers, are no fruits.” 


Mr. Lewis, from a committee on the Patent Of 
fice Reports, reported resolutions approving the} 


recommendation of the committee of Patents on 
the subject of procuring agricultural statistics. A 
resolution very flattering to your humble servant, 
was introdnced by Prof. FowLER commending Vice 
President Frencu, of N. H., whois about going 
abroad, to the kind attention of agriculturists and 
agricultural societies in the old world, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The subject of the Chinese Sugar Cane was then 
taken up. D. Jay Browne, of the Patent Office, to 
whom is due the honor of introducing this plant, 
was called up. He declined to make a speech, but 
said he was willing to answer all questions. In an- 
swer to various interrogations, Mr. BROWNE made 
many statements, which I dare not attempt to re- 
port, because he is a gentleman of science, and 
wants, of course, to be correctly reported. He said 
among other things, that the best time for cutting 
this plant for sugar, was when the seed isin the 
milk. Then take off the leaves andcrushin a mill, 
put into kettles, add an alkali, and boil like the old 
kind of cane. If cane is unripe, sometimes the su- 
gar will not granulate. Limewateris generally usec 
to neutralize the acid. This cane cut early, will 
ferment in heaps, and spoil for fodder; cut later it 
will not sour. - 

Mr. Otcort, of N. Y., said he had kept a pair 
of horses on this fodder, and they throve well, 
as did other stock, the stalks being first cut in a 
hay cutter. The plant contains its saccharine mat- 
ter as far north as the seed will attain the milky 
state, and so far as observed, the plant is richer in 
saccharine matter north than sonth. It should 
not be planted till after Indian corn, and will ma- 
ture in one hundred days generally. Sugar can be 
made from common corn stalks, though not with 
profit, In France they are expefmenting with it, 
but no sugar, to any amount, has been made. Some 
gentlemen doubt whether sugar can be made at 
all from the Chinese Sugar Cane, though there is 
no difficulty in making molasses. 

Mr. Lewis, of Mass., suggests that we can make 
sugat if we can get the syrup, of any of these 
plants. It was stated that Mr. ViLMoRIN, of France, 
had said that the crystalization depends on lat- 
itude. 

But it is useless for me to attempt to report this 
discussion, which will much more correctly appear 
from the official reports of the Society. One sin- 
gular fact was stated, that the plant depends so 
much on soil and the water of the particular dis- 
trict, that some lands will grow the plant luxuriants 
ly, and yet no sugar can be produced from it. 

I have somewhere seen a slanderous statement 
that the devil once undertook to report the conver- 
sation of two gossiping women. They talked so fast 
that he got to the end of his paper, and in his haste, 
took one end of his sheet in his teeth to stretch it, 
but lost the whole by tearing it in pieces. Perhaps 
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he might report this discussion, but I confess I 
cannot. 

In conclusion of this hasty sketch written in the 
meeting, let me say, that this has been emphatical- 
ly an assemblage of scientific and practical farmers, 
such as it has never before been my good fortune 
to meet. There is good reason to hope that the 
United States Agricultural Society will soon become 
@ great controling and useful institution. Official 
duties in New Hampshire compel my departure 
from this city to-morrow morning. 

Yours truly, H, F, FRencu. 

Washington, Jan. 15, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LITTLE THINGS. 
Or A WALK IN My NEGLECTED GARDEN—No. 10. 


I have long neglected writing out those little 
things which I have been wont to notice in my gar- 
den, for the very reason that I have been compell- 
ed to neglect the garden itself in my earnestness 
the present season to secure to myself a shelter for 
my family. Here I must beg leave to remind your 
readers of two things—one, that my garden is 
quite small, and the other, that I am only a learner 
in gardening, and occasionally write out what I 
have learned, with the hope that now and thena 
suggestion may be of service to some other fellow- 
being in his labors. It has been ludicrous enough 
to see gentlemen from abroad, who had read my 
little talks in your paper, coming to visit my gar- 
den with the expectation of seeing extended arbors, 
long gravel walks, enormous pears, peaches, grapes 
and plums in luxuriant profusion, without a weed 
or an unhealthy looking plant in the whole lot. 
Now I beg to remind all such, that I keep no im- 
ported gardener; that I have commenced a gar- 
den to supply the most immediate wants of m 
family, and then to add from time to time suc 
additional luxuries as my means may admit, that 
it is only the litt\snatches of time which I seize 
upon from the most arduous of all professions to 
devote to the pleasures of the garden, E could, 
therefore, write out a long article on 


A NEGLECIFD GARDEN, 


which I find requires quite as much care to 
keep in order, as if I had kept everything in good 
order at the proper time. What a vast number of 
seeds a single stalk of parsley, roman wormwood 
or pig weed will scatter, if left to themselves, 
Most gardens receive very good attention in the 
early part of the season, but are left in the autum- 
nal months to propagate every kind of a noxious 
weed, es if they were a necessary accompaniment 
of every good garden. But I must stop this use- 
less talk to say a word in favor of 


THE SWEET WATER GRAPE 


In our zeal after new varieties of the grape, we 
have been inclined to forget some old standard va- 
rieties. Among those which may demand a 
ing notice, is that of the white grape. In this lati- 
tude of 45°, it is useless to let it run on a fancy lat- 
tice work, which has been painted white, and ex- 
= but occasionally to obtain a ripe grape. I have 

nm led to notice this difference, arising from its 





situation in this village for several years past.— 
There is one vine here, which runs up on the north- 
east side of a house; uently, it does not re- 
ceive the sun much after ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but it is completely sheltered from the winds, 
and what is of much importance, the walls of the 
house are painted with red ochre, which will absorb a 
large amount of heat, but not so intensely asa black 
surface. The consequence is, that a perfectly ripe 
crop has been secured for several years in success 
sion. May not this trifling hint be of service to 
many who wish to ripen some varieties in as high a 
latitude at this? This variety is never troubled 
with mildew or rust here, so far as I know, and ri- 
pens here full earlier than the Isabella. But * 
wish to say a word here on 


THE SWEATING OF APPLES. 


For three years past, I have carried my apples 
into the cellar during a warm day, and somewhat 
earlier than formerly. I have had no apple sweat- 
ing whatever. I see it still recommended to keep 
apples in as cool a place as possible, and as late as 
possible, before they are carried into the cellar.— 
Now I conceive this to be a gross mistake. The 
apples become very cold under such circumstances, 
and when carried into a cellar that is moist and 
warm, they very soon become mere condensers of 
moisture. Apples will sometimes sweat for the 
same reason after sudden thermometrical changes, 
when barrelled up, and left in the orchard. 

Having written little things enough, I remain, 

Bethe!, Me., Jan. 15, 1857. N.-T T 


ReMaRkKs.— Excellent. These “little things” 
are what the world is made of, and especially 
what most of us overlook, It does not require a 
large garden to make one observe u great many 
“little things.” 





OBITUARY. 


We have already recorded the death of Dr. T. 
W. Harris, the eminent Entomologist. We have 
now to announce, among those distinguished for 
their Agriculture or Horticulture, who have died 
Ko year, the name of the Rev. J. O. CHOULES, 
of Newport, R. I., who died suddenly in New York. 
Dr. Choules was deeply interested in agriculture, 
and all that pertains to its kindred arts. He was 
for a Jong time a prominent member of the Ameri 
can Institute, and one of the committee of mana- 
gers. His circle of friends was large, and his loss 
will be greatly, lamented. Mr. N. J. Becar, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died suddenly at his home in Au- 

t last. Mr. Becar was widely known to the 
loricultural world, as one of the most successful 
amateur cultivators of the camelia, having produc- 
ed some very beautiful seedlings. His collection 
of plants has frequently been noticed in the earlier 
volumes of our Magazine. Of late years he had 
turned his attention to the raising of stock on his 
farm in Smithtown, and at the time of his death, in 
connection with Mr. L. G. Morris, owned some of 
the finest Durham cattle in the United States. 
His loss will be greatly deplored by the friends of 
agriculture and horticulture throughout the country 
on. ELmaH VosE, of Dorchester: Mr. Vose 
was for many years President of the Massachusetts 
Horticul iety, having succeeded Zebeded 
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Cook, .» in 1835. He labored zealously for the 
interest of the Society, and aided in placing it in the 
prominent position it now holds, “He was an ex- 
cellent cultivator, and produced many fine specimens 
of fruit from his garden. He also contributed to 


the columns of the old New England Farmer, and! 


our Magazine. His article upon the Strawberry, in 
our volume for 1836, is one of the best we have ever 

ublished on the growth of this fruit. Of late years 
he lost all interest in horticultural pursuits, and 
rarely if ever attended the meetings of the Society. 
Though absent for so long a period from his old 
associates and friends, his memory will be cherished 
and his death lamented.— Hovey’s Magazine. 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL S0O- 
CIETY. : 

Mr. FRENcnh’s letter in another column closed 
with a portion of the proceedings of the second 
day. We continue the account from the report of 
the Boston Journal, with a list of the officers elec- 
ted for the ensuing year, as follows :— 


President—Hon. Marshall P, Wilder, of Mass. 
Vice Presidents—Messrs. J. D. Lang, Maine; Henry F. 


gressional candidate not in favor of the purchase of 
Mount Vernon, but Judge French, of N. H., and 
Ex-Governor Lawrence, of Rhode Island, protested 
eloquently against such a measure, as calculated to 
mingle agriculture with polities, The resolution 
was lost. 

Prof, Fowler, of Mass., offered the following 
resolution, with some appropriate remarks :— 

Resolved—That the Hon. H. F. Frenoa, Vice President of 
this society from New Hampshire, be furnished with a circn- 
lar letter, commending him to the kind attention of agricul- 
turists in other lands, as a gentleman whose position at home 
entitles him to the esteem of all who promote the great cause 


of agriculture—a cause which has well been aaid to “know no 
limit of brotherhood narrower than those of civilization.””»— 


(Adopted.) 

W. G. Lewis, from the committee appointed to 
take into consideration the recommendation of the 
Commissioner of Patents, in relation to obtaini 
correct statistics throughout the country, sta 
that they have attended to the duty assigned them, 
and beg leave to make the following report :— 

‘The want of accurate statistics and reliable information 
as to the true resources of our immense coun’ has always 
been felt, and will be so'until some definite is devised 
whereby such information can be obtained. - An actually cor 
rect return is not expected at first, but if an approximate on. 


can be obtained from year to year, the average ascertained 
would prove of much value to all, particularly to the agricul - 


French, N. H.; Frederick Holbrook, Vt.; Simon Brown, jurist 


Mass. ; Ex-Gov Thurston, R.1.; Nathaniel B. Smith, Conn. ; 
H. Wager, N. Y.; W. P. Robeson, New Jersey ; David Lan- 
dreth, Penn. ; John Jones, Del.; Anthony Kimmel, Md.; G. 
W. P. Custis, Va.; Henry K. Burgyron, N. C ; F. W. Alston, 
8. C. ; Richard Peters, Geo.; C. C. Clay, Jr., Ala.; M. W 
Phillips, Miss. ; Robert W. Williams, La.; J. T. Wellington, 
Ohio; W. L. Underwood, Ky.; John Bell, Tenn. ; D. P. Hol- 
loway, Indiana; J, A. Kinnicott, Illinois; Thomas Allen, 
Missouri; A. B. Greenwood, Arkansas; Michael Shoemaker, 
Mich. ; D. L. Yulee, Florida; T. J. Rusk, Texas; J. W. 
Grimes, Iowa; D. Wells, Iowa; A. C. Bradford, California ; 
W. W. Corcoran, D. C.; Manuel A. Oters, New Mexico; H. 
M. Rice, Minnesota ; J. H. Lane, Oregon ; P. Anderson, Wash- 
ington Territory; John M. Bernhisel, Utah; Bird B. Chap- 
man, Nebraska ; Gov. Geary, Kansas. 

Executive Commitiee—Gov. John A. King, New York; Hon. 
Gibson Mallory, Kentucky; A. L. Elwyn, M. D., Pennsylva- 
nia; D. J. Browne, Esq., District of Columbia; Edward 
Hobbs, Esq., Kentucky ; Hon. Frederick Smyth, New Hamp- 
shire ; A. U. Stevenson, M. D., Indiana. 

Treasurer—Hon. B. B. French, D. C. 

Secretary—Ben. Perley Poore, Mass. 


This ticket was unanimously elected, and Col. 
Wilder, on accepting the Chair, made a neat 
speech, which was received with repeated rounds 
of applause. 

The report of the committee appointed to select 
a location for the next exhibition, fixing upon Lou- 
isville, Ky., was unanimously adopted. 

Judge Underwood, M. C., offered resolutions ad- 
vocating the purchase of Mpunt Vernon, for the es- 
tablishment of a National Agricultural College, 
which were discussed by a large number of gentle- 
men heartily approving of it. They were some- 
what amended, and then unarimously passed :— 

Resolred—That, in the opinion of the United States Agricul- 
tural Society there is an eminent fitness in procuring for, and 


dedicating to, the cause of Agriculture the home of the Father 
of his oo me * 

Resolved—That a committee of three members be appointed 
by the President to communicate with the proprietor of Mount 
Vernon, and to ascertain upon what terms that estate can be 
procured, in order to be exclusively dedicated to the cause of 
Agriculture ; and that said committee having so done, be, and 
they are hereby further instructed, to memorialize Congress on 
the subject of purchasing it for the object aforesaid, and by 
suitable rules and regulations to establish there a national in- 
stitution for the promotion of Agriculture. 


Judge Underwood, George Washington Parke 
Custis, Hon. 8. P. Benson, of Maine, were appoint- 
ed to carry out the above resolutions. 

Mr. Calvert endeavored to a resolution 





“The merchant or dealer in any article of traffic, whether, 
pork, cotton, wheat, wool or tobacco, may have an object to 
disguise the real quantity of the merchandise he deals jE 
whether raised, exported or consumed, and often the unprin- 


_ |¢cipled speculator will cause such quantities and prices to ap- 


pear in the market as will mislead the public and suit his pur 
pose, the ill effects of which no class in the community experi- 
ences more than the producer. 

“Not so with the Agriculturist. Any one can tell pretty 
nearly what he raises, or stock he has on hand at a given 
time ; and if the schedule proposed by the Commissioner is 
presented annually by the assessors in each town throughout 
the country ~ it is already done in several of the States) 
more reliable information will be obtained annually than from 
any other source. 

“We trust that the Governors of the several States and Ter- 
ritories, (where it is not already done) will recommend the ta- 
ble hereto annexed, to be adopted by their several Legisla- 
tunes, and co-operate with the General Government in carry- 
ing out this noble object, by annually forwarding copies of 
their returns to the Patent office where the whole may be pro- 
perly arranged and presented to the public in an annual Re- 
port. ’ 


Mr. Lewis submitted the following resolutions, 
which were passed :— 


Resolved—That the United States Agricultural Society cor- 
dially approve of the recommendation of the Commissioner on 
Patents in relation to obtaining accurate statistics of the sta- 
ple productions of the United States. 

Resolved—That we recommend the Governors of the several 
States and Territories to adopt the plan proposed, or take 
such action in the premises as they may deem ex nt inre- 
lation thereto. 

Hesoleed—That this society transmit a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the Governors of the several States and Territories. 


The culture of the Chinese su e was then 
ably discussed by D. J. Browne, ag (of the Pa- 
tent Office,) Dr. Clemson, (son-in-law of J. C. Cal- 


houn, a distinguished chemist,) Professor Nash, (of 
the Plow, Loom and Anvil,) Mr. Prince, (the Long 
Island Horticulturist,) H. 8. Olcott, (N. Y. Farm 
School,) Farmer Jones, of Maryland, Dr. Higgins, 
of Maryland, George E, Waring, Jr., of New York, 
and other eminent agriculturists. It would require 
columns of the Journal to give even a synopsis of 
this discussion, which was continued during three 
hours, and in which much scientific and practical 
knowledge was displayed. The conclusions ar- 
rived at were generally favored to the introduction 
of this newly acquired plant—valauble for fodder 
or for syrup, although the practicability of making 
sugar from it in Northern latitudes may be ques- 





pledging the members not to vote for any Con- 





tioned. 
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LEGISLATIVE —— LTURAL MEET- 


[RerorrEp ror tax Farmer sy H. E. Rock weit.] 

The second of the series of Legislative agricul- 
tural meetings was held at the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, Tuesday evening. The topic 
for the discussion of the evening was, generally, 
“The Breeding of Horses,” which was considered 
with reference to the following questions : 

1. Is it desirable to encourage the breeding of 
horses in this State P 

2. If so, is it desirable they should be exhibited 
at the county fairs and exhibitions ? 

3. And if so, under what rules and regulations 
shall they be exhibited ? 

The meeting was called for seven o’clock, but as 
Gov. GARDNER, who was to preside, could not be 
present till half an hour later, the meeting was 
called to order at the hour assigned by Mr. Brooks, 
the President, and the half hour until the arrival 
of the Governor was occupied by Mr. Lorin BLop- 
Get, of Washington, D. C., in explaining the dis- 
tribution of rain and heat in the United States both 
in summer and in winter, which was done in a very 
clear and interesting manner by the aid of large 
outline maps. By this exhibition the regions adapt- 
ed to the cultivation of particular crops were point- 
ed out, as shown by the relative amount of rain 
and degree of heat. As stated by Mr. BLopGer, 
the extremes in the amount of rain were, three 
inches annually in some portions of Mexico, and 
sixty-five inches in the southern portion of Alaba- 
ma. In the New England States, and the Middle 
States, generally, the average amount of rain was 
set down at from forty to forty-five inches. Through- 
out the central vortion of the United States terri- 
tory, the annual amount is from fifteen to twenty- 
five inches, 

The number of persons present this evening was 
not large—nearly a hundred—but, considering the 
state of the weather, and the attendance heretofore, 
was very encouraging. 

His Excellency, Gov. GARDNER, having come in- 
to the hall, and being introduced to the meeting 
as the chairman for the evening, he spoke substan- 
tially as follows : 

Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Legislative 
Agricultural Society, I have to regret the paucity 
of the number of persons present this evening, 
owing, doubtless, to the state of the elements with- 
out. And yet, when I remember that on more 
than one occasion, while I was a member of the 
Legislature, even on pleasant evenings, there were 
fewer present than have assembled to-night, and 
when I bearin mind that this is the first of the reg- 
ular series of meetings of the society, since the or- 
ganization of the Legislature, I may be encour- 
aged. 


When we reflect fora single moment on the vast 





proportion of our citizens, not only throughout this 
State, but the whole Union, who engage in agri- 
culture, compared with those engaged in other pur- 
suits, when we call to mind the prodigious dispro- 
portion of the aggregate of their labor, compared 
with the labor of other classes in the community, 
when we consider the species and kind of pro- 
ducts eliminated by their industry from the earth, 
the air, and the water—creations of beauty une- 
qualled by the products of any other class of per- 
sons—we can realize the force of that truism that 
agricultural industry is at the foundation of the 
strength and prosperity of our nation. 

Recognizing that broad truth, which we all must, 
as men and as legislators, it does sometimes seem 
strange at the first blush, that the State as such, 
that the Legislature as such, has not done more for 
the promotion and benefit of this branch of science. 
And yet, when we reflect, and looking back, con- 
sider for a moment the newness of the claims of 
this science, it may not be surprising. When we 
consider what was the state of agriculture less 
than half a century ago in New England, when we 
run our eye up the scale of time and see the pro- 
digious, the wonderful improvements, not only in 
the science, but in every branch of production cre- 
ated from it, we may feel great pride at the pres- 
ent position of agriculture in our State. No per- 
son can pursue scarcely any other branch of indus- 
try successfully without a long, patient, and careful 
training for it; and therefore, it is the more sur- 
prising, perhaps, that that close attention to the 
minute Getails, necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of agriculture, has not been so generally 
given by all who are engaged in its pursuits, which 
would lead them to see the necessity of greater 
legislative aid, and individual preparatory study. 

Our State has already extended greater aid than 
any other, and to-day almost $12,000 is paid from 
the treasury for the single purpose of offering pre- 
miums for superior excellence in the various branch- 
es of husbandry. It is also true that before long, 
far greater attention will be paid to the prelimina- 
ry education for farming. Our neighboring univer- 
sity will soon establish an agricultural department 
by the vast munificence of one of our merchants, 
and the department will be free to all, and exclu- 
sively devoted to that particular branch of science ; 
and I look forward to the day when Massachusetts, 
although her soil is cold, and her climate rigorous, 
shall be as much of a garden from the fartherest 
villages on the Cape, to the hills of Berkshire, as 
is to-day either Belgium or Old England. We are 
simply wanderers who are walking up and down 
by the sands of the broad ocean. Some who have 
gone before us have picked up, here a pebble, and 
there a shell, and have drawn wisdom from them, 
but the boat is not yet built nor launched by which 
we are to pass to the exploration of the vast ocean 
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beyond, studded with continent and island, all re-/were good for nothing with reference to the im- 





dolent with beauty of natural production of flower, 
fruit and grain which are yet to be discovered. 
After stating the specific questions for discussion, 
Goy. GARDNER said:—I am free to confess that I 
take a great interest in the subject of agriculture, 
not only scientifically but practically; but although 
it was one of my earliest hopes when a boy, that 
the time would come when I eould own a portion 
of soil, and cultivate it myself, yet I must acknowl-| 
edge that the subject before us this evening is a 
locked book to me. Were I shut up with a horse | 





provement of the breed of horses. The premiums 
should be so bestowed as to encourage the rearing 


of the best of the species. 


It is but a short time since any premiums have 
been given for mere speed. Perhaps, with the ex- 
ception of one instance in Rhode Island, there nev- 


er was a case in which such premiums were offered 


before they were offered by the United States So- 
ciety. Premiums should not be given for speed 
merely, and one objection made to that course was 
that the premiums were paid for merit in only one 


for a week, I could not tell whether he was five or G¢-| particular, and that they were to be paid on the 
teen years old; the science of spavins, heaves and' same principle as purses are made up on trotting 
ringbones, and all those things of which I have/courses, Another was, that the exhibition for that 
heard, is to me entirely unknown, and I am quite | purpose would draw together that class of persons 
sure that I never bought a horse in my life for' who frequent such courses, and the vices that at- 





which I could get one-half as much as I paid. 

I am not certain that we have not some ideas 
handed down to us from the feudal ages, in respect | 
to the horse, which perhaps we might well dispense 
with. In those days, the horse as well as his rider 
was covered with trappings, and defensive armor, 
and he was looked to as the great agent in secur- 
ing the victozy by which the fate of nations was 
decided, and often was considered equally impor- 
tant as affording the means for retreat. Were I 
to enumerate the qualities of a good horse as I un- 
derstand them, I should arrange them in this or- 
der: docility, strength, beauty and speed. Many, 
{ know, would be apt to reverse that order, and 
would think as Alexander did when he mounted 
Bucephalus, “never mind how intractable he is, if 
the bottom and speed are in him.” 

But, gentlemen, [ have come this evening to be 
a learner, to hear you discuss and announce those 
valuable facts which I may treasure up for future 
use and reflection. 


SanrorD Howarp, Esq., the editor of the Cul- 
livator, opened the discussion of the questions be- 
fore the meeting. He supposed the first to be, Is 
it expedient for agricultural societies to encourage 
the breeding of horses by the offering of premiums ? 
He had no hesitation in saying that in those sec- 
tions of the State where live stock generally could 
be profitably raised, the horse should share promi- 
nently in the stock thus raised. Next, the ques- 
tion to be considered was, what kind of horses 
should be raised. Those that may be denominated 
the roadster, or buggy horse, he thought could be 
more profitably reared than the heavier draft-horses, 
He thought horses, as well as other stock should 
be exhibited at agricultural fairs; and as the heavi- 
er class of horses could not well be reared in this 
State, and were not so profitable, he thought the 
roadster, and the horse that may be denominated 
the “horse of all work,” were the classes for which 
premiums should be given. The largest amount of 





premiums has been too often paid for horses that 


tend trotting matches would accompany the exhi- 
bition, Those objections he thought were well 
grounded. The conformation of animals is such 
that great speed and great power cannot be com- 
bined in the same animal ; therefore superior speed 
is not the most desirable quality. 

Mr. Lewis, of Framingham, a member of the 
Board of Agriculture, thought that the last speaker 
had not met fully, the questions that were before 
the meeting. The question of the breed of horses 
was not important now. The subject for discussion 
has engrossed the attention of the Board of Agri- 
culture for the year past. The great question is 
whether the rearing of horses is profitable in this 
State. As to that, he had no doubt. A good 
horse can be raised in this State till he is three 
years old, in the western part particularly, as easily 
asasteer. If it is profitable to raise horses, it is 
important to have fast horses, such as can travel 
twelve miles an hour, and then be put to the plow, 
and get a prize for excellence in plowing. He did 
not desire a horse that could travel at the rate of 
a mile in 2.40. He went on, however, to state 
that he did admire the speed and action of Poca- 
hontas, and other horses that were exhibited dur- 
ing the late fair in Boston. The main thing was 
to ascertain how, at such exhibitions, the excellence 
of horses may be made apparent, while at the same 
time, nothing is permitted to injure the morals of 
the communiiy. 


Hon. Joun Brooks, of Princeton, agreed that it 
was important to encourage the rearing of horses, 
There were many farms on which horses could be 
reared to better advantage than horned cattle, 
They will live, up to the age of three years, on 
poorer feed than horned cattle. We now need as 
many horses as we did before railroads came into 
use; but we do not need so many draft horses, 
On the other hand, we desire faster horses; and 
from the fact that we travel by railroad, and then 
sometimes take a short trip from the depot to our 
home, we want to ride over that part of the jour- 
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ney at a rate of from eight to twelve miles an hour, 
and any horse that naturally travels eight miles an 
hour, can be trained to go twelve. Asa moral 
question, it was perhaps important to have fast 
horses, because a slow horse tries the patience and 
temper, and thus eventually affects the morals of 
the driver. There is then an advantage morally, 
in raising fast horses, and they will be in greater de- 
mand in the future than they are now. They will 
do the work of the farm just as well as slower 
horses, and are more saleable, and therefore more 
profitable. As to the question of their exhibition 
at fairs, he thought it was perfectly safe to leave 
that entirely with the officers of the respective so- 
cieties. There was no class of the community who 
could be more safely entrusted with the moral ques- 
tion than the population of the rural districts. 

Mr. Hyve, of Newton, spoke with reference to 
the latter question, as to the manner in which 
horses should be exhibited at fairs. A year or 
two since he visited several fairs, and he saw ladies 
put upon horses to show their equestrianism, the 
premiums ‘being paid by the funds given by the 
State. The other parts of the exhibition were not 
attended to, but were almost wholly neglected. 
It was argued on the part of those who advocated 
the equestrian exhibition that it would increase the 
funds of the society. Ifthat is the main object, 
he did not see why a circus or a grog-shop would 
not answer the purpose as well. The company 
gathered, in consequence of the peculiar feature of 
the fair, was in a great part of a low order, and the 
remarks made, even of those females who rode the 
horses, were by no means complimentary, as they 
were overheard in the crowd. He could not con- 
ceive it could be of any possible benefit to the 
State to encourage the raising of horses for mere 
speed. He hoped that horse-racing ‘at fairs would 
be discountenanced, and that those who sustain the 
fairs will say to their officers that if they persist in 
advocating this system of horse-racing, they will be 
left off. 

Mr. LEANDER WETHERELL, of Weare, spoke 
particularly with reference to the question of the 
manner of exhibiting horses at fairs. He thought 
that there was no impropriety in seeing a hand- 
some horse trot to show his speed. He thought it 
desirable to raise horses that were good for speed, 
and that would work well at the same time. He 
would not pay premiums for speed only. Docility, 
strength and beauty should be considered, and the 
premiums awarded in view of all the good quali- 
ties of the horse. 

Mr. Howarp further remarked, in regard to 
the possibility of raising good horses for speed, and 
at the same time having them trained so as to 
work well. 

Mr. Hype had never known what is called “a 
fast horse” put to work with success, He once 





bought such a horse, and having put him to work, 
his speed left him. 

Mr. Brooks further sustained the propriety of 
testing the speed of horses in some way at fairs, be- 
lieving that to be a better way, while the fairs are 
managed, as they now are, by some of the best men 
in the State. He had never seen a more orderly 
company of people than assembled at the fairs in 
Worcester county. 

Mr. BUCKMINSTER, of the Ploughman, advocated 
the testing of the speed of horses at exhibitions 
singly, by timing them. While thus tested, other 
qualities than mere speed-may be more easily de- 
termined; and in that way the great objections to 
such exhibitions would be principally removed. 

Mr. Howarb then proposed the following reso- 
lution, which he thought would express the gener- 
al sentiment of the meeting. 


Resolved, That it is proper to encourage the 
breeding of horses in those parts of this State where 
stock-raising is a profitable branch of farming, that in 
such districts it is proper for agricultural societies 
to offer premiums er the best of those classes of 
horses which can be reared to the greatest edvan- 
tage; that, in reference to roadsters, it is right 
to consider fleetness with proper action as one of 
the points of merit ; but that it is inexpedient to 
offer or bestow premiums for mere trials of speed... 

Afler a brief discussion the resolution was unan- 
imously adopted. Mr. Brooks, the President of 
the Society, then tendered the thanks of its mem- 
bers to His Excellency for his services in presiding 
at the meeting, to which, in response, Gov. GARD- 
NER said there were but four ways whereby any 
person could acquire any acquaintance with the 
science of agriculture. First, by personal attention 
to the details on his own farm; and few can ob- 
tain any excellence by their own unaided experi- 
ments; second, by attending county society exhi- 
bitions and seeing the products of others; third, 
by the aid of farmer’s clubs and agricultural lec- 
tures and conversations among agriculturists. This 
meeting comes under that head and is more valu- 
able than the others. And the fourth means is by 
reading ; and that unquestionably is the most val- 
uable. No one who subscribes for either of the 
agricultural papers published in Massachusetts will 
fail to reap more value from a single number than 
the whole subscription price fora year. As Luth- 
er found ideas from a dusty bible that had been 
lying unused, which he developed in such a way as 


to revolutionize Europe, so from dusty agricultural 
documents an idea may be acquired that will pro- 


duce as great results for agriculture. Gov. GARD- 
NER took occasion in closing to call attention to the 
fact that there were so few members of the Legis- 
lature who had participated in the discussion of the 
evening. He hoped that greater efforts would be 
made to insure a more general attendance of the 
members of the Legislature. 














CORN HUSKING MACHINE. 


Tus figure isa perspective view of a machine for 
husking corn, for which a patent has been granted 
‘to Messrs. Taggart & Grover. A is the frame of 
the machine, and B is a table for holding the ears 
of unhusked corn ready to the hand of the opera- 
tor. Cis a revolving endless apron of adjustable 
clamps to receive and hold the ears of corn firmly, 
to have their butts cut off by a circular saw, D, to 
sever the husks where they are attached to the 
root ends of thecobs, The cut off stubs of the cobs 
fall on the inclined board, E, and roll down upon 
the floor or into a receptacle. The clamps are 
made of wood, secured on the flexible endless apron, 
and are so formed that they open out when pass- 
ing over the end roller where the ears are put in, 


‘as shown, and then close as they move along. 
They are of a round form, to hold the ears firm 
when passing on a level to the action of the saw, as 


shown. The ears of corn, after their butts are cut 
off, drop down at the back end of the apron, C, up- 
on the inclined board, F, thence into an inclined 
grating, G. Below the grate there is a revolving 
roller, H, which has projecting spikes in its periphe- 
ry. As the ears pass down on the grate, G, the 
spikes on this roller, projecting between the wires 
of the grating, catch the husks and strip them off, 
and the clean ears then drop down as represented, 
while the husks are carried below the roller. There 
is a back bar, L, on the frame of the inclined grat- 
ing, in which are a series of small, strong wire rods 
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which are inclined, and project into the circular 
grcoves on the spike roller. These wires strip the 
husks from the spikes. 

The spike roller is revolved by a band and pully, 
and so is the saw spindle, and the endless feed ta- 
ble, C. This machine is adapted for being worked 
by a foot treddle, like a common hand lathe. 

The operator stands in front of the table, B, and 
while he feeds the unhusked ears into the clamps 
on the apron, C, with his hands, his foot vibrates 
treddle, I, at the back of which it is connected to a 
crank, which ee motion to a pully, from which 
by straps, N, M, the spike roller, the band 
wheels, J and K, receive motion, and through them, 
the small circular saw, D, and the feed table C, are 
rotated. The husks, as they drop from the spikes, 
are ready for use, to be put into mattresses, with- 
out further preparation. All the parts of this ma- 
chine are strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 





For the New England Farmer. 
POTATO PLANTING---APPLE SEEDS. 


In reference to raising potatoes, and way 
in regard to the amount and kind of seed, I thi 
there isa popular error. Much that has been writ- 
ten about the kind of seed to be used to secure the 
greatest crop, whether it should be large or small, 
big end or seed end, has arisen from a mistake as 
to the quality of seed. I will explain. Many 
have condemned the seed end of the potato for 
seed, claiming that this end produced “small pota- 
toes,” and less bushels, stating experiments and re- 
sults. Well, I will make a guess how they cut their 
potatoes, which is of some importance. I doubt 
not they cut the seed end right off, leaving in one 
piece from six to eight eyes. I haven’t any doubt 
that those potatoes grew spindling and produced 
the results nantionsl, and why? Verily, because 
they were thus cut, and expected to grow “all hud- 
dled up together” in a heap. 

Last spring I took large potatves and planted 
two rows of the seed end, two of the large end, and 
two of both together. But mark; I cut the seed 
end of the potato lengthwise into about three 
pieces,taking care that there should be no more than 
two or three eyes to a piece, and four pieces to the 
hill, separated a little in the hill, as they always 
should be, to give them room to grow. In the re- 
sult this fall I could see, positively, no differenee. 
The yield on the piece (old pasture) was about one 
hundred and fifty bushels to the acre. By the way, 
the size of potatoes which we plant is about the size 
of a hen’s egg, eating the large and avoiding the 
small, 

The true rule of planting potatoes is, not to use 
a certain number o come J on an acre, but a par- 
ticular number of eyes on a piece, and pieces in a 
hill. Do not overstock. I saw the evil effects of 
this last fall on aneighbor’s plantation where I could 
count from 20 to 25 stalks to a hill. The result 
was a good many little ones. One-third the seed 
would produce as many potatoes and less small 
ones. ‘Too many throw intheir seed too promiscu- 
ously, and had better throw a part away. 

{t is the theory here that apple seeds will not 
grow unless they are frozen. Last spring 1 sowed 
two short rows with apple seeds taken directly from 
apples in the cellar which had not been frozen, 





which came up and did well. Another humbug, I 
believe, though I should not plant them dry. 
c. 


Hinsdale, Mass., 1857. G. 





For the New England Farmer. 


WELLS’ SEED SOWER. 


Mr. Brown :—My dear Sir,—I think it would 
be well to republish the engraving and description 
of Wells’ Grass Seed Sower, given in the Monthly 
Farmer for April, 1854, This little sower is one 
of the most valuable inventions for the farmer that 
I have ever seen. It is so simple and effective that 
anybody, after a very few minutes’ practice, can op- 
erate it perfectly, sowing any desirable quantity of 
seed to the acre, and distributing the seed very even- 
ly and rapidly over the land,—indeed, it is not in 
the power of man to sow by hand in the common 
way, anything like as evenly and rapidly as may be 
done by using this sower. 

When one’s land is ali prepared and waiting for 
grass-seed, it often happens that more or less wind 
will rise with the sun, and perhaps for several days 
so interfere with the proper sowing by hand broad- 
cast, that the work, to be done well, must be done 
at early dawn or in the evening, which is an incon- 
venience and delay, where there is much land to 
sow; but by using this sower, and carrying it pret- 
ty low on the body, the seed may be put on the 
land quite well even when there isa moderate wind, 
as it will reach the ground so directly as not to be 
much diverted from its proper resting-place. This 
sower will not deliver unclean red-top seed: but 
if this kind of seed is thoroughly separated from 
chaff, so as tobe what the seedsmen call “fine top,” 
and is then suitably mixed with clover or herd-grass 
seed, or both, there will be no difficulty in sowing 
it with the machine. I advise my brother farmers 
to avail themselves of the aid of this invention ; and 
with it the seeding of land to grass can be done 
with so much dispatch, that one sower may serve 
a neighborhood of five or six farmers. 

Very truly yours, F. HoLBRooK. 

Brattleboro’, 1857. 





BLACK TEETH IN SWINE.—We have received two 
or three more communications in relation to this 
so-called disease ; and they all recommend the bar- 
barous remedy of knocking out the teeth with cold 
chisel and hammer! We protest against such a 
practice, as cruel and barbarous. ‘If there is such 
a disease in swine as “the black teeth,” it is proba- 
bly not a disease of the teeth, but that they are af- 
fected through disease in some other organs. We 
have consulted the books in vain to find some ac- 
count of such a disease,;—and the veterinary sur- 
geons are as ignorant of it as ourselves. It is al 
of a piece with knocking out the “wolf teeth” in 
horses ! 
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For the New England Farmer. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Epitor:—I was much gratified to see in 
your paper of the 17th inst. a sketch of the seyings 
and doings of the Board of Agriculture on the 6 


inst. This Board has now been in existence five|alik 


years or more—and what have they done? Their 
accomplished Secretary has given the public an- 
nually a well digested essay or discussion of some 
particular topic of agriculture—but if we were to 
wait as many years, as there are topics worthy of 
discussion, before their system of beneficial opera- 
tions are made known, our heads will be whiter than 
the whitest of them now are, before the utility of 
the organization of the Board will be discove 
We had supposed the Board, about thirty in 
number, coming from all sections of the Common- 
wealth, intimate with the farming knowledge, and 
farming events of their respective neighborhoods, 
would , ee a sort of club, in which all questions of 
interest would be discussed, settled and reported, 
by the Secretary. If such things are not to be done, 
wherein is the community wiser for having such a 
Board? How does the State balance the account 
of the expenditure for sustaining it? The Gover- 
nor discoursed with great particularity on other top- 
ics—but fights rather shy of this, the most interest- 
ing of all to the people. 
ar be it from me, an humble ctizan, to presume 
to dictate this learned Board, at the head of which 
ex-officio are many wise heads—what is proper for 
them to do. But this I can say, they are not doing, 
and have not done, what was expected of them; 
and unless they do more, and in a manner more 
available, the days of their being will soon be num- 
bered. I have heard many hints of this kind, and 
ou very well know, sir, how easy it is for manag- 
Ing individuals to overturn well arranged enterpris- 
es, Far be it from me to murmur or pnt 
I speak what I do feel, and I honestly and truly 
mean as | say. T° 
January 19, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PIGS ON STABLE MANURE. 


Mr. Eprror :—Your paper being a medium for 
exchange of sentiment upon all subjects connected 
with stock rearing, agriculture, &c., I would like 
. make the following inquiry of its intelligent rea- 

ers. 

Will pigs do as well with the same amount of 
feed when kept under a horse barn, upon the ma- 
nure of horses, as they will when kept in a comforta- 
ble place without being required to lie upon and 
work over the manure of the horses ? 

In modern times, when a farmer has had occa- 
sion to repair his barns or build anew, he has con- 
idered it very desirable to so arrange them that 
the manure from his horses and cattle can be de- 
posited in the cellar underneath, where it is not 
subjected to the exposure of the weather, as it there- 
by retains much of its fertilizing qualities, which 
must be lost if left to the exposure of rains, &c. 
That this is a good idea, all farmers readily testify 
to,—but is it a good plan to keep their pigs upon 
it, as many farmers do,—otherwise than bet it im- 





experience in the matter, that he had two pigs which 
were of quite or nearly equal weight, which he was 
intending to fatten, and to try the experiment, he 
put one of them where he threw his horse manure, 
the other he put into a pen with plank floor, with 
plenty of straw to lie upon; that he fed the two 
e, and the result was when he came to slaughter 
them, (to use his own words) the one that had 
upon the horse manure was not a pound heavier 
than when he put him there, while the one in the 
pen, fed the same, was fifty pounds the heaviest. 
Now if such is the fact, will not some of the nu- 
merous readers of your valuable paper inform one 
who is anxious to know ? OSEPH BLAKE. 
Ashfield, Jan. 13, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


BUTTERNUTS vs. APPLE TREES. 


Mr. Epitor :—Within the last twelve years I 
have planted some dozens of apple trees in prox- 
imity to butternut trees; say from two to four 
rods, but with uniform ill success, Some of the 
apple trees would make a fair growth the first sea- 
son, but notwithstanding they were mulched and 
properly tended like other trees that throve well, 
they soon got lousy, the sap refused to circulate, 
the leaves turned yellow, and if they did not abso- 
lutely die, (which by the way most of them did,) 
they were clearly worthless, and were accordingly 
removed, and another tree planted, which, in most 
cases, shared the same fate as its predecessor. 
From a row of trees set in the spring of 1853, on 
my south line, one rod from the fence where a 
neighbor suffers a hedge of young butternuts to 
grow (to his own as well as my magne of the 
twenty set, only five are now alive, and those are 
not at all vigorous, yet they all lived the first sea- 
son, and have been properly cared for since. 

Now, this may be all accidental, but it seems to 
me there is something in the butternut inimical to 
the growth of the apple tree in its vicinity. I know 
of several old apple trees standing near butternuts, 
‘that seem to do middling well, but I think the ap- 
ple tree got a good growth before the butternut 
was planted. 

It is a well known fact, that no field crop flour- 
ishes well near the Butternut tree, whose roots ex- 
tend a little less than forty rods; but what its 
culiar poisoning qualities are, (if any,) Iam unable 
to determine. Perhaps you, or some of your 
learned subscribers can throw some light upon this 
butternut colored subject. J. BR. We 


Springfield, Vt., Jan. 12, 1857, 


HorsEs IN THE SNOw.—The editor of the Eost- 
ern Mail, Waterville, Me., and by the way, a capital 
Mail it is, very politely queries the correctness of 
our report about Mr. Meech’s 100 horses living in 
the snow all winter, and gathering their own food 
from under it. Well, we thought it a large story, 
and so gave our authority for it, as “some of the 
best farmers of Vermont.” And they will back us 
up still, Mr. Mail. Mr. Meech himself can set this 
matter right if he will, and we invite him to do so. 
“More than 400 pounds, avoirdupois.” Pretty well 
that, for one man’s weight! It will do to go with 








proves the — the manure ? 
It has been re 


ted to me by one who has had/the horse story. Our hatis at your service, Mr. Mail. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
LARGE APPLES. 


I notice in the Farmer of Dec. 27th an article 
under the above caption, in which the writer states 
that he weighed three apples, which averaged 4 

unds and 2 ounces each. Now I have a tree of 

ound Sweetings which produces what are called, 
about here, very large apples; and indeed I think 
they are at least among the largest that grow in 
this section of country, (Western Vermont) and the 
largest specimen I ever could find measured 134 
inches in circumference, and weighed 14 ounces. 

Now, to imagine an apple over four and a half 
times as large, with a diameter of over 7 inches, it 
seems as though we had better call them pum 
kins. However, as he seems to write with the frank- 
ness of an honest man, I have no disposition to sus- 
pect his sincerity; but a thought struck me that 
perhaps there might be a mistake in writing the 
article or in setting the type. I am sorry he did not 

ive us the name and residence of the man of whom 

e bought the apples, but only said he lived within 
20 miles of Harrisburg, Pa. Now I should like to 
hear from S. D. Thompson, again, through the Far- 
mer if he will be good enough to tell us a little near- 
er, where those big apples may be obtained ? 

Fairhaven, Vt. H. BriaoGs. 





SNOW STORM. 


Tis a fearful night in the winter time, 
As cold as it ever can be ; 
The roar of the storm is heard like the chime 
Of the waves on an angry sea. 
The moon is full, but her silvery light, 
The storm dashes out with his wings to-night ; 
And over the sky, from south to north, 
Not a star is seen as the winds come forth 
In the strength of a mighty glee. 


All day the snow came down—all day 
As it never came down before, 
And over the earth at night there lay 
Some two or three feet more. 
The fence was lost, and the wall of stone ; 
The windows blocked and the well-curb gone ; 
The haystack grown to a mountain life ; 
And the wood-pile looked like a monster- drift 
As it lay at the farmer’s door. 


As the night set in, came hail and snow, 
And the air grew sharp and chill, 
And the warning roar ofa sudden blow 
Was heard on the distant hill ; 
And the Norther! see! on the mountain peak, 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and shriek ! 
He shouts along the plain, ho! ho! 
He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow, 
And growls with a savage will! 





For the New England Farmer. 


WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 


Mr. Eprror :—Seeing the notice of the Essex 
Transactions in your paper of this date, (January 3,) 
has led me to compare the Worcester pamphlet 
with ‘that of Essex. I find it about one quarter 
part as large; but I did not shut it up because it 
was so small—presuming it was multum in parvo, 
from our general recollection of the management 
of this society, when the Lincolns, Levi, John and 
William, were in the ascendant. I looked through 





the book, and found no Lincolns there, and nothing 
to remind me of them, except the carefully pre- 
pared report on swine. Time was, when I looked 
to Worcester as a model to be imitated in every- 
thing that is I will not say that there is not 
much in their book that is good, but I will say 
there is much less than there should be. Why is 
it that the State has advanced nearly $20,000 for 
the sustenance of this society, snd no apparent ad- 
vance or improvement has been made? Have 


they buried their talent in the earth, and shall not - 


the master say when he cometh, as was said in old- 

en time? These were my reflections—perhaps I 

am wrong. I would not intentionally do wrong 

to any one; certainly not to those whom I have re- 

spected so highly, and loved so well. I forbear to 

say more. VeRBUM Sat SAPIENTI. 
January 3, 1857. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 


I have been much interested in the Farmer dur- 
ing the past year, in learning the culture of grapes 
and other plants. 1 have nine sweet-water grape 
plants in my garden, which I brought from Califor- 
nia. Last year they died nearly to the ground— 
this year they have grown two feethigh. How can 
I make them come to maturity? In their native 
soil it is nothing strange for one cluster to weigh 
7 pounds. Thin pulp and very delicious; the gra 
is about the size of our native grape, and thickly 
coated with sugar. 

I have also the Isabella grape, which sent out 
one shoot last summer 19 feet long. I have the 
Charter Oak grape, which bore several fine clusters 
last year for the first time, which were very large, 
and worth the farmer’s note. 

Will the grape answer to be pruned early in the 
spring? If so, you will do me a favor to publish it 
in your journal. S. Krpse. 


REMARKS.—Ali grape vines should be prunedin 
the ‘autumn, as early as November. If not done 
then, do it now. 


WHAT KILLED MY CUCUMBER VINES? 


They were planted in a keg with a hole in the 
side—this was set in a half barrel tub, filled within 
six inches of the top of the keg with — suds and 
other wash. They grew finely, until, like Samuel, 
they were head and shoulders above all their neigh- 


bors, when they came to a stand still, began to die | 


out, and I got not one cucumber from the lot. 
Reading, Mass., 1857. 


PEAS. 

Mr. Epiror :—-In the spring of 1853 I picked 
up two peas on board of a vessel that had just ar- 
rived from the river Gambia, Africa. The product 
from those peas is four quarts (planting what has 
been produced every year.) There is one singular- 
ity about them that I never noticed in any other 
peas. Last year I did not plant them until May 
26, and on the Fourth of July there were ripe 
peas upon them, and they were also in blow, and 
not out of blow until the frost came. Is that unu- 
sual ? S. P. Mayberry, 

Cape Elizabeth, Jan., 1857. 
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HOW TO RAISE ONIONS. 





future, whatever remains to me in time, with pleas- 


Mr. Brown :—Will you be kind enough to tell|urable anticipations of pecuniary ease and indepen- 


us how to raise onions ? 
and maggots. 
January, 1857. 


A SvuBscRIBER. 


1 can now raise scullions| dence. 


I know, Mr. Editor, that the early part of this 
brief history cannot be very flattering to “a far- 


Remarks.—Here is a fine opportunity for some mer’s son,” but my case was an exception, not the 


successful onion grower to tell “A Subscriber” how 


he does it. 


THE ARBOR VITZ. 


Mr. Brown :—I have been a constant reader of|common sense, can 


rule even of those times, much less of the present ; 
now, money is much more abundant, much easier 
obtained, farm wages have doubled, and nothin 
but industry, economy and prudence, coupled wi 
energy and good judgment, with a fair share of 
il to render a young man 


=~ most valuable paper for the last 5 years, and |starting in life, perfectly independent, by sticking 


ve received much benefit a peru 
ges. Although I am in the 
visitor here. 


of its pa-|to agricultural pursuits, by the time he is 35 years 
est, it is a weleomejold. Ifhe cannot get ahead fast enough here in 


New England, how easy it is, with a few hundred 


Can you or some one of your readers give me| dollars in his pocket, to emigrate to the west, where 


information in 


d to the seed of the arbor vi-|lands are more productive, and much cheaper ; and 


te? Can the plant be successfully grown from|how sure it is, that in the end, he must become 


it? If so, when should it be 


thered, and how| wealthy, if there is enough of him to make a man 


preserved, and when sown? Also, where can the|in any avocation. 


Concord grape be bought for $1 ? 
Bad Ar, Wis., 1857. C. W. SAUNDERS. 


I know there are some few who make fortunes 
in other pursuits, in merchandising, in speculating, 


ReMaRKs.—The Concord grape may be pur- in the professions ; but few they are, comparatively. 


chased of E. W. Bull, the originator, at Concord 
Mass. 


BUCKTHORN HEDGES. 


I think it has been ascertained that but five of eac 

»!one hundred of city merchants succeed in the end. 
Some few others may live from hand to mouth, 
but the majority go under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
|The mechanic, the next most useful class to the 


CuaRLes Bower, Montpelier, Vt., may find a| farmer, if industrious, toby succeed ; but gener- 


particular account of the manner of planting and ally, as a class, they fal 


behind the farmers in 


rearing the buckthorn hedge in the Monthly Far- wenth nd Celene 


mer for 1852, page 108. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“AK FARMER’S SON.” 


Again, there is a satisfaction to those who hate 
a taste for the cultivation of the soil. The pursuit 
of agriculture has a tendency to expand the mind, 
as we are continually in the midst of nature’s 
works, inviting to contemplation, to reflection, to 
the admiration of the beauty and harmony, the 


“I shall wait petientiy for your advice, whether|benevolence and goodness of an all wise Creator, 


I had better stick to the farm or something else.” 


who commanded that the tilling of the earth should 


The above quotation I find in the closing sen-|be the first and foremost occupation of man; and 
tence of a letter published in your valuable paper,|we have the satisfaction to feel and to know that 
and signed “A Farmer’s Son.” I a ey to see|we are benefactors of our race, that all are benefit- 
that his communications have been replied to truth-|ed, and none injured, by our callin 


fully and ably, both editorially and otherwise, and 


We seek not to ae a the , of others 


hope they will exert a salutary influence, not only|to ourselves; we do not live upon the misfortunes 
upon him, but upon thousands of others of like|of our fellow-men, nor are we beholden to public 
stamp, who are constantly deserting the farm for] patronage, to the whims and caprices of the mul- 
something, or anything a little more attractive in|titude for a livelihood; we have the promise of 
imagination, but too frequently turn aut to be very|“seed-time and harvest,” and if we are faithful to 


much less so in reality. 


our trust, eaeh returning year is sure to replenish 


Tam but a plain, common farmer, now upon the|our granaries and increase our flocks and herds, 
down-hill of life, unaccustomed to writing for oth-|There is no necessity for making life a scene of un- 


ers to read, without ont advantages of any kind|ceasing toil and vexation. 


except what little know 


|, judgment, order 


edge I could pick up in|and system are essential, and when these are com- 


reading and study at the fire-side in the long win-|bined, things will go smooth, and the farm will be- 
ter evenings of my yonth, the days being occupied|come profitable and remunerative. 


in chopping and hauling wood, threshing and feed- 


Though I say it not in a spirit of boasting, yet 


ing horses, cattle and sheep. I did, however, at-|among all my youthful companions, many of whom 
tend a district school one winter two months, and|left the farm for what they deemed a more lucra- 
should have been blessed with another month, had | tive business, not one now in the land of the living, 


not the school-house taken fire one prodigious cold 
night, and burnt down. This was a damper upon 


and those who have gone, have died poor,) wo 
ary 


exchange conditions with, pecun by thous- 


my hopes. I had unexpectedly graduated in alllands of dollars, and yet the story of my early poy- 


before 


the — branches I had commenced, and even na | and slow beginn 
an 


could wrte a legible hand. But the farm 


ings has not half been tolds 
for the benefit of youth who are becomin 


was my delight ; I stuck to it, and without a dollar|tired of the farm, I will add a few words Salles 


in the world, except what could be earned by farm 


tive of the di ments of my early ery 


labor, and investing the proceeds of this labor in a|throughout the whole, I never enterteined an idea 


productive farm many years of severe toil, I 


of changing my purpose, or doing anything else 





can now survey the past with satisfaction, and the|but farming. 
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At ten years of age I was turned out to take my 
chance in the world, and earned a —— one 
farmer until fourteen, then with another seven 
years more, for a living and $150 to start with at 
ps The next year paid the funeral 
and those of the last sickness of an unfortunate 
father, for many years bereft of his reason, Sev- 
enteen years from this, I committed the remains of) 
a worthy and affectionate mother to the gare, 
whom I had supported in poor health ever after I 
became of age. These were, hard times, and dis- 
couraging circumstances, but I never put my hand 
to the plow and looked back; I knew that God 
would help them who tried to help themselves, and 
energy and perseverance, with a fair share of good 
luck, as the saying is, has carried me along. I 
have now the good fortune to number 400 acres 
upon the beautiful Connecticut, 40 acres of which 
is first-rate intervale, worth $100 per acre. I have 
eight barns now crowded with hay and grain, I have 
no mortgages to lift, nor a single note to cancel, 
and now I would say to all farmers’ sons, “go and 
do likewise.” At any rate, before you decide to 
abandon the farm, look well to the future, count 
the cost of the change if you can, but do not give 
up a certainty for a total uncertainty, and you may 
escape the pangs of a severe regret when it is too 
late to retrieve. Ji. W. C 

Spring field, Vt., 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CAN LAND BE MADE FERTILE WITH- 
OUT STABLE MANURE? 

Mr. Eprtor :—I wish to improve a piece of high 
land which is pretty much run out. The soil is 
of a light, loamy character, plentifully supplied 
with boulders, pa or much the same, except dif- 
ference in color ; lays to the south-east, and with 
liberal culture gives good crops of corn, 

I wish to know if Ican avoid the expense of 
stable manure, which is here worth $7,50 per 
cord? (a.) 

I have any quantity of meadow muck for the 
hauling, which will cost 25 or 30 cents per ox 
load; can this be used with ashes at $12 per cord, 
to advantage, and would it proye a substitute for 
stable manure; if so, in what proportion should the 
muck and ashes be used? (b.) 

Will muck thrown out in January, be fit for use 
next spring ? (c.) 

Should the muck lie in a heap this winter, or 
would it be better to spread it on a plowed piece 
and sow the ashes on in the spring and plow all in 
qe? (d.) 

ould coal ashes for the hauling one mile, be 

as good and cheap for this purpose as leached 
wood ashes, at $12 a cord delivered? (e.) 

Reading, Mass., 1857. Ww. 5 


ReMARKS.—Lands may be made fertile without 
the aid of stable manure, but the question to be 
settled is, whether they can be made so at a profit. 
Many persons can make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, but the operation is 
quite similar to those in commerce or manufactures, 
where losses are incurred; although they increase 
the object sought for, yet it is at so costly a rate 


PEAR. 





that to persist in it would inevitably lead to fail-| 


ure and starvation, Whatever we cultivate must 
be done at a profit, perhaps not always in the first 
year, any more than that the manufacturer should 
find a profit on his outlays of buildings and ma- 
chinery the first year. If we fell the forest, drain 
and remove rocks from a piece of land, it would be 
unreasonable to expect a full return from the first 
crop. 

After land has been reclaimed, cultivated and 
exhausted, it presents another attitude; the ques- 
tion now will depend upon the kind of land to be 
wrought, and its location. If light land, such as 
many of our plains, that may be plowed rapidly 
with one or two horses, so that there shall not be 
much tax for travel, it may be cultivated at a profit, 
without adding stable manure. This may be done 
by sowing with rye, thrashing in the field, reserv- 
ing the berry and returning the straw at once to 
the soil by plowing it under ; or by plowing under 
two or three crops of buckwheat when in bloom, 
By this mode you extract valuable matter from the 
atmosphere and mingle it with the soil, and by 
continuing the process very lean and hungry lands 
may be made prolific at a proft! When once 
brought up they may be easily kept so. 

In some such way, we think the piece of land 
in question may be redeemed and made to pay as 
it goes, But whether it would be the mest prof- 
table course, taken in connection with other lands 
of the farm, we cannot judge. 

(a.) See reply to (b.) ' 

(b.) Iften cords of good meadow muck, having 
been frozen through one winter, finely pulverized, 
and each cord thoroughly mingled with ten bushels 
of ashes, were spread upon a plowed acre of your 
field and then worked in with a cultivator, the corn 
planted, all weeds and grass kept down, and the 
ground frequently stirred, whether there were 
weeds or not, we think you would get, in a favora- 
ble season, 30 or 35 bushels of corn. At the aver- 
age price of northern corn, that would pay well for 
all the expenses. This being the case, you could 
afford to leave all the fodder on the ground, and 
as soon as the ears were gathered, cut up the 
stalks, and as the plow advances let a hand follow 
and lay them lengthwise in the furrow to be en- 
tirely covered up the next time the plow comes 
round. Here you have quite a liberal manuring 
of prime vegetable matter. The next year, if the 
land is of a sandy quality, apply the same amount 
of muck and ashes again; but if not quite sandy, 
add what the muck would cost in wet bone-dust, 
and work it in with the harrow. 

We have found great benefit, by a process simi- 
lar to this, on much such land as you describe. 

(c. d.) Muck thrown out in autumn should not 
be in heaps so large as to prevent its freezing solid, 
When the ashes is mingled with it all lumps should 
be broken and thrown out. 
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(e.) We think not—the value of coal ashes, how- 
ever, has not been satisfactorily tested. 

Will you experiment upon these suggestions, 
and give us the result, especially as regards the 
coal ashes, tried by the side of the leached wood 
ashes, all other things being equal ? 





For the New England Farmer. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
IN CONNECTION WITH. THE STATE.FARM, WESTBORO’. 


Mr. Eprror :—Believing that much error ann 
prejudice exist in the minds of many persons id 
regard to the State Board of Agriculture, and its 
operations upon the State Farm, I have thought 
that an exposition of the facts in relation to the 
same might not be uninteresting to many of your 
numerous readers, or unserviceable to the general 
cause of — which your columns so ably 
seem to advance, 

If 1 mistake not, I had the pleasure of making, 
through the medium of your columns, the original 
suggestion of the propriety and expediency of _— 
ing the State Farm under the charge of the State 
Board of Agriculture. I therefore feel a little more 
than ordinary interest in the results which have 
thus far been realized through the practical adop- 
tion of the idea. 

In order to aclear understanding of the whole 
matter, it will be necessary to revert, as the sayi 
is, to “first principles,” and show the nature an 
design of the connection which exists between the 
State Board of iculture and the State Farm; 
which I cannot doin a clearer manner than by 


quoting from the very able report of the Secre 


of the Board of Agriculture for 1855, which report, 
by the way, I fear has fallen into the hands of but 
comparatively few farmers. 


“The farm in question,’ says the report, “‘was connected 
with the State Reform School, for the purpose of supplying 
milk and other products, and affording healthy and 
useful employment to the boys. it contains about 285 acres 
beautifully located, andembracing a variety of soils. By the 
act establishing that institution, this farm was placed under 
the charge of Board of Trustees. As the number of in- 
mates of the school rapidly increased, it was found that the 
faithful superintendence and management of the institution 
demanded much time and care, and that the farm not unfre- 
quently interfered with the performance of duties more im- 
mediately connected with the school. In the mean time, the 
Board of Agriculture, a body so constituted as to present fair- 
ly every class of agricultural knowledge in the State, were de- 


sirous of doing some by way of experiment, to advance 
culture. Finding the Trustecs also 


th 

from the care and responsibility of 
the farm under their charge, o resolved, after careful con- 
sideration, to petition the Legislature in conjunction with the 
Trustees, for an act authorizing the transfer of the farm into 
their hands. 

“The Committee of the Legislature to whom this petition 
was referred, made a re in which bry Barve) that, The 
Trustees of the State Reform School, jand State Board of 
Agriculture, are both children and agents of the State ; 
Boards were instituted, and both labor for the same end. 
Lae) of ———_ = only — is, which Board 
most conveniently and profitably have charge of a particular 
portion of State property? Heretofore, the farm has been 
improved and cultivated at the expense of the State, and the 
State has furnished consumers of all its products, with the ex- 
ception of small quantities of fruit, &c., which have been sent 
to market. A much larger quantity of agricultural products 
will be required for the estab nt, and it is believed that 
under the best management a much larger amount may be 
produced without proportionate increase of expense. Further 
permanent improvements are required, and ought to be made 
under either \. 

‘As the State consumes all the products of the farm, no 
money can be realized from their sale, and consequently the 
State must furnish funds to make necessary improvements, 
and pay current expenses. 


The members of the two Boards| 





Ww " 

Pipalatea price, furnish boys 
a@ much greater extent than it 
pedient or profitable to employ them in 
and the Board of Agriculture will supply the 
miik, vegetables, and other n 
do the cartage of coal, &c. 
the products of the farm 
State substantially as heretofore 
rections. The bulk of the 
be carried on under the 
while a small nm 
which we have spoken. 

“The result was that an 
of 1854, authorizing the transfer in 
tion. A contract was duly made 
intentions both of the Trustees and 
and in accordance with the law, and since 
1854, the farm has been under the charge of 


Seckbee as 


Such were the views and interviews with which 
the State Farm was transferred to the c 
the Board of Agriculture. The objects, it will be 
perceived, were simply two—the first being better 
to serve the wants and interests of the institution 
with which it is ne | paedlag: other to institute, 
as opportunity shou rmit, some experiments 
an. view s the stemsmmees of a 
knowledge. ‘The former was primary and espe- 
cial—the latter secondary and subordinate. ‘ 

Nearly three years have now elapsed, and the 
first question which arises in the minds of most 

rsons is, “has it paid ?”—or in other words, what 

the Board of Agriculture done to advance the 
interests of the State, as represented by the Re- 
form School, or as represented y the general in- 
terests of agriculture—in return for the pecuniary 
means with which it has been instrusted by the 
Commonwealth? As most persons measure the 
success of an undertaking by its immediate results 
in dollars and cents, I call endeavor to answer 


tary| this branch of the question first, leaving the other 


to be considered at a future time. 

The first year’s operations of the Board upon the 
farm were much impaired by the lateness of the 
season at which the arrangement for the transfer 
ofthe farm were consummated. However, let us see 
how the operations of that year affected the inter- 
ests of the State, directly, in dollars and cents. I 
first charge the Board of Agriculture with all the 
means with which it was furnished by the State, 
viz. :— 

* fn ovens ema Ser ae 

Labor of boys from Reform School, 


Board of farmers, furnished by Reform School, 
Sundry items from State Reform School, 


And I credit the Board with all returns made 


directly to the State in dollars and cents, viz. :— 

By produce of farm, r with labor of men and 
teams, temuizbed to Reform School, 

By new buildings, viz.: piggery, slaughter house, 

tool house, work shops and agra’ 

By other permanent improvements, as stone 

land of stone, &c., 

By increased value of personal prope! 

farm in live stock, farming tools a: 


on hand, 


$,3628 76 
3,008 97 
1,000 00 
of the 

produce 
-. 2,389 95 


eon 67 
Showing a balance in favor of the Board of $489 

For the operations of 1855, I again charge the 
ret maa 


of from Reform School, 
an my te of ay ny tenn 
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Cr. 
By produce of farm and labor of men and teams 
furnished to Reform School, 4,219 84 
By permanent improvements—such as new reser- 
voir, tre and draining of land, &c., 3,349 10 
By increased value of personal property of the farm 
since the commencement of the year, 2,556 71 


$10,125 65 

Showing a balance against the Board of $9419. — 

For the ype of 1856, the Legislature ap- 
propriated but half the sum of the two previous 
years, viz. :— 

To Legislative appropriation, $3,000 00 

Labor of boys from State Reform Schoo}, 


Sundry items from State Reform School, 
Cash from Trustees Reform School, 


Cr. 
By produce and labor of men and teams for Re~ 


form ool, 065 44 
By permanent improvements, i 2,175 56 
Increased value of personal property of farm, 

since commencement of the year, 475 00 


$6,715 99 
Balance against the Baard, 1,554 15 


$8,270 14 


The question is asked why the operations of the 
farm were not as profitable in 1855 and 1856, as 
in 1854? The answer is, that in 1854 there was 
worked upon the farm an average of but 42 boys 
daily for eight months, while in 1855, the average 
number worked upon the farm daily, for the same 
period of time, was 150; this great increase in the 
employment of boys, all to be accounted for at ten 
cents per day of nominally six hours, but practi- 
cally, but about five, did not yield a proportionate 
increase in the products of the form, for several 
reasons; one was that at least fifty of this in- 
creased number of boys were too small to perform 
an amount of labor worth even the time of the 
men employed to oversee and take care of them— 
and secondly, a greater number of men were nec- 
essary to oversee this increased number of boys, 
and all of the men employed must be of a higher 


grade than ordinary farm laborers. The amount} 


aid for labor in 1854, exclusive of the labor of 
ys, was $2764 58, while the amount paid for labor 
in 1855, exclusive of labor of boys, was $4214 22, 
showing an excess paid for labor of men in 1855 
over that of the previous year of $1449 64. An- 
other reason was the untoward season of 1855, for 
some of the chief producte, especially hay and In- 
dian corn. The same reasons will apply with 
equal force, for the apparent deficiency for 1856, 
for although the season has been good for hay and 
corn, it has been unfavorable for the root crop, es- 
pecially potatoes. But the chief reason of the 
greater deficiency of 1856 is the fact that the Leg- 
islature did not appropriate but half the sum to 
carry on the farm and make necessary improve- 
ments, that it did for the two years previous. This 
exhibit, however, is by no means intended to show 
all the operations of the Board of Agriculture up- 
on the farm, in either income or expenditure, but 
to show what those operations, for all purposes, 
have actually cost the Commonwealth. No one 
who at all understands the wants and necessities 
of the institution with which the farm is connected, 
can suppose for a moment that the farm, either 
when under the charge of the Trustees, or since, 
could be carried on as a money-making concern, or 
with the same results in dollars and cents as ordi- 
oar farming. The object of connecting the farm 
with the institution was not to make money, but to 





help make men, out of, more or less, sickly speci- 
mens of humanity. We must discard, then, once 
for all, the idea = yo —_ “. — and cents 
in carrying on this farm. ough, contrary to 
all reasonable expectations, we on seen from the 
above exhibit, which is drawn from a perfectly re- 
liable source, that the State has had its farm car- 
ried on by the Board of Agriculture, for the past 
three years, yielding all the advantages, at an in- 
creased rate, for which it was intended, at an aver- 
age annual ex of but $386 16. And if we 
deduct from the exhibit the amount allowed for 
the labor of the boys, for the three years, amount- 
ing to $5448 20, and which nominally cost the 
State nothing, we find the farm operations to have 
resulted in an average annual profit actually going 
towards the maintenance of the institution of 
$1429 91. 

When we consider all the disadvantages under 
which the Board has carried on its operations u 
the farm, the extent of the operations required at 
their hands, together with their limited pecuniary 
means, we chalk I think, render them credit for 
the judicious manner, so far at least as dollars and 
cents are concerned, in which they have discharged 
the trust confided to them. 

I have said nothing of the value of the need 
tural experiments which have been conducted upon 
the farm, or of the improvements which have been 
made in the arrangements and business of the farm. 
Of these, I hope to have an opportunity ef speak- 
ing at an early convenient future. It is suffieient 
for the present to remark, that whatever the Board 
of Agriculture has done with a view to advance 
the general interests of ugriculture, one thing is 
certain, and that is, that these efforts be their value 
much or little, have not cost the State, in reality, a 
single farthing. & 

Westboro’, Dec., 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INDUSTRY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


I have been favored with the handsome volume 
of more than 600 pages, published under the eare 
of the Secretary of the commonwealth compiled from 
the returns made up to June, 1855. When I look at 
these in the aggregete, and compare them with 
the returns of any other community within my 
knowledge, well may it be said, what a hive of in- 
dustry is here! But when I analyze the particu- 
lars, I see that the returns, as stated, only serve to 
show the errors and deficiencies, compared with the 
reality. Compare, for instance, the products of 
Indian corn at Springfield, 19 bushels peracre, and 
at South Danvers, 42 bushels per acre. Can any 
one believe that the products of one of these plac- 
es are more than double those at the other? Com- 
pare, also, the products of onions at South Dan- 
vers, 410 bushels per acre, and at Northfield, 115, 
and more than double, also, in favor of South Dan- 
vers. Now, Springfield and Northfield are fine 
towns, situate on the borders of the Connecti- 
cut, with as good a natural soil and advanta-' 
ges, as South Danvers; therefore, I think there 
must have been some error in the estimate of the 
products of these towns. I know that those of my 
own town are not overstated—that 42 bushels of 
Indian corn per acre, and 410 bushels of onions 
per acre, are very near the average production, 
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These instances are hit upon at a hasty glance at ceive the information and encouragement which is 
the volume. Without doubt, other inequalities| derived through Agricultural Fairs and Addresses. 


could readily be found. I name them, not for the 
se of finding fault, but to show, the absolute 
necessity of careful revision, to make such publica- 


If there should be but one Annual Fair, there would 
be one address, consequently less information 


tions of any value. This is my amusement in one would be diffused. Whereas, there are several de- 
of the coldest days I have ever known—the mer- livered annually at the various County Fairs, under 
pam: having been this morning 22 deg. below zero, | the present arrangement. 

an 


being now at nearly 18 below. 


Jan. 23, 1857. SoutH DANVERS. 





Perhaps it would be well to organize a State So- 
ciety, and hold State Fairs once in five years. 
Such an arrangement, I can conceive, would be an 


LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEET-| advantage to the farmers of the State; but I do 


[REPORTED FoR THE Farmer sy H. E. ROCKWELL.) 


not believe it would be good policy to discontinue 


the annual county fairs. 


The Third of the series of Legislative Agricultu-| Mr. Asa G. SHELDON, of Wilmington, enumer- 
ral meetings was held on Tuesday evening, as usu-|#ted the great and numerous advantages to be de- 
al, in the Hall of the House of Representatives. rived from milk cows. A small family, with real 


A very respectable number of gentlemen were 


economy, can live on half the expense, with a good 


present, though fewer than it is desirable to see at| Milk cow, that they can without one. As an inci- 
these important meetings. The subject for consid- dent to show the value of milk, he stated that sixty- 
eration was, “Neat Stock, and the adaptation of|W9 years ago, two brothers went from North Read- 
the different breeds to the Soil and Climate of this|ing up into Wilmington and agreed to take an 


Commonwealth.” 


island of Col. Langdon and plant it “to the halves.” 


The meeting was opened promptly at 7 o'clock, at They had four small oxen—there were no large 
which time His Honor Lieut. Governor BENCHLEY |S in those days—and a farrow cow, with a bushel 


was introduced as the Chairman, by Hon. Jonn 


of Indian meal. On that meal and the milk of 


Brooks, of Princeton. He proceeded at once to| hat cow, they lived till they had plowed and plant- 


address the meeting as follows : 


ed ten acres of corn. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen :—In accepting As to the breecs of cattle he would not say 
the invitation to preside over the deliberation of|™uch; but he disputed the idea which some have, 
this body, on this occasion, it is due to those pres-| that we have no native breed. We certainly have 
ent, and myself, to say, that it was not on account those that may as properly be called native cattle, 
of any information that I might be able to impart,|®° 41y men here may be called native men. And 
or experience that I have had in agricultural mat-| 5 the profit from the different breeds, he would 
ters; but official position merely, I presume, was| >€ glad to see any imported cow that has done as 


the cause of selection. 


well as a native cow has, as a milker. 


Gov. BeNcuey then spoke in general terms, of, Si0N Brown, of Concord, said all kinds of 
farming as an occupation, and of his appreciation|¢@ttle may be adapted to our soil and climate, but 
of those engaged in it, wishing that he were one of|80me much more easily than others. We have a 
the favored number. He spoke in terms of com-| Class of cattle, called by some native, and by some, 
mendation of the State Board of Agriculture, and) Common cattle; and if there were any difference 
of their gratuitous efforts, and said that “if they|i= the character of the cattle to which these terms 
were to ask an appropriation of the Legislature,|*PP!¥s he did not understand what it was. All these 
withholding would not enrich the State and giving|#"@ #cclimated, and will do well if well fed and 
will not impoverish it.” There is one other topic| housed, in any portion of New England. The 
to which I wish to allude, for it may become a topic| Durham cattle, as a distinct breed, were first spoken 


for consideration before this Society before long. 


of; and these, it was said, were of two kinds, the 


It is, as to the propriety and feasibility of organiz-|Short-horned and long-horned. By some they are 
ing a State Agricultural Society. If I understand| much esteemed, who say they are adapted to our 


it aright, the proposition is, to hold Fairs annually ; 


soil and climate. Where there is rank grass for 


if so, in the absence of any argument as yet ad- feed they are found to be very profitable for beef, 
vanced, I am compelled to believe that the propo-| This is particularly true in some-of the southern, 
sition is an unfavorable one. It is understood that| western and middle States. But transfer them to 
the State Annual Fair is to do away with the Coun-| New England, where the feed is often short, and 
ty Fairs. I certainly believe that it would be a|they would not do as well. Under favorable cir 
decided disadvantage to the agricultural interest|cumstances, they are fine cattle for beef. Mr, 
of the State. There are hundreds who attend the| Brown said that a few years since he had an op- 
County Fairs, who would not be able to go to a| portunity to examine the stock of Col. Capron, of 
distant part of the State every year—farmers of|Md., who had reclaimed a farm between Baltimore 
small means, just the very class who should re-!and Washington, making the old worn-out tobacco 
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lands produce twenty bushels of wheat to the acre. 
The Durhams of his stock were exceedingly fine ; 
but a Devon animal, fed in the same way, was 
quite inferior, and was kept, Col. C. said, to afford 
acontrast. He would not accept a herd of Devon 
cattle and propagate them. But, said Mr. Brown, 
the probability is, that the Durham stock would 
not do as well here. The Devons are wholly un- 
like the Durhams, in color, form, and very often in 
temper. The former are smaller, quick in motion, 
good travellers, and perhaps make the best work- 
ing oxen we have. Some native cattle may be as 
good ; but of five hundred Devons and five hundred 
natives, there will be a greater number of excellent 
workers among the Devons, 

As to the climate of Massachusetts, he did not 
believe there was a better in the world for cattle 
or man. It is certainly better than that of the 
western States. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
our climate in the autumnal months. The Here- 
fords have also been introduced here. They are 
usually marked with a white face, and some 
writer has said they have shorter legs than Dur- 
ham or Devons, But after all, almost every- 
thing depends on the manner in which cattle are 
taken care of, after having obtained such a breed 
as you are not ashamed to have seen on your farm. 
More pains should be taken to rear good cows for 
milk, so that there may be less importation from 
neigboring States. Those who have good cows 
should raise the handsomest heifer calves. If more 
attention was given to the rearing of good heifers 
from cows that are good milkers, we should soon 
have the whole number of 150,000 or 180,000 
cows in this State, of the very best kind, and all 
our neat stock would be greatly improved. There 
were several other breeds which he would leave 
others to remark upon. In concluding, Mr. BRown 
hoped gentlemen who have given especial atten- 
tion to the subject, would give their opinion upon 
the question whether it is best that heifers should 
come in at two or three years of age. 

Mr. W. J. BuCKMINSTER inquired whether Mr, 
Brown would consider the pure Devons as the 
best for work. 

Mr. Brown said he did not suppose we could 
find many pure Devons; but in his remarks he had 
referred to those in which the Devon blood largely 
prevails, in combination with that of other stock. 

Mr. WETHERELL, Assistant Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, thought there were no better 
working cattle to be found in this country than we 
have in Massachusetts. He had travelled through 
some of the western States, and in Illinois particu- 
larly, he found the Durham cattle to be the best. 
He thought that breed might propezly be styled 
the nobility of the cattle kind. Probably they 
nave never been equalled, either in beauty or touch. 
But the working cattle in Illinois are generally 


small, and as poor as Pharaoh’s lean kine. The 
question whence came the native stock of New 
England was then touched upon. The cattle im- 
ported by the Plymouth Colony he thought were 
generally Devons. Mr. Mason imported into New 
Hampshire a large number of cattle from Den- 
mark. They were of a yellow color. Some of 
his stock was introduced into this part of Massa- 
chusetts, With reference to the milking qualities 
of cattle, he did not believe that any had ever been 
imported that had been equal to some of our native 
stock. The Oakes cow, of Danvers, was referred 
to as one that no imported cow had ever equalled. 
Mr. WETHERELL closed by urging all farmers to 
give more attention to the raising of good cows, 
and to experiments to show what cows would pro- 
duce the greatest profit from the same amount of 
feed. As to the Ayrshire cows, he said that a 
writer, describing the cattle of Scotland in 1790, 
made no mention of them; but another writer in 
1825 describes them as being rather inferior. 

Mr. Howarp, of the Cultivator, followed. He 
thought there were several breeds of cattle import- 
ed at Plymouth. The description given of the 
cattle imported there, is quite opposite to that of 
the Devons, in many respects. Some were said to 
be red, one was said to have a white back, one was 
brindle and one was brown. As the Devons have 
always been red, evidently the cattle at Plymouth 
were not Devons generally. Where they were ob- 
tained is not known. They corresponded more 
nearly to the cattle of Wales or Cornwall than to 
those of any other part of the island of Great Brit- 
ain. Mr. Howarb referred particularly to the ex- 
periments which have been made by Mr. SHELDON, 
of Wilmington, and spoke very highly of what he 
has done to show the advantage of raising native 
cattle. With reference to the Ayrshire cattle, he 
said they were known for a long time as the Dun- 
lop breed, taking their name from a family that 
first introduced them from England. Under that 
nanie they were highly celebrated. The Oakes cow 
which had been referred to, he said, never had a 
calf that was good for milk, though she had s2veral 
heifer calves. 

Mr. G. M. Fircu,a member of the House of 
Representatives from Sheffield, considered the 
Durhams as far superior to other cattle for beef, 
where the feed was suited tothem; but for work 
he preferred a cross of Devon and native cattle, or 
better still, with an addition of some Durham blood 
to the mixture. Pure Durhams are not adapted 
to the greatest part of the State. They do well 
in the valley of the Connecticut; but as workers 
they are dull, and not equal to the mixed stock of 
Devon, Native and Durham. As milkers, too, the 
Durhams are inferior; he never knew a pure Dur- 
ham that would be called an excellent cow for 





milk. He preferred to have his heifers come in at 
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two years old and remain farrow the next year. 
The farmers of Massachusetts should be careful in 
selecting the best of their calves from their best 
milk cows, for raising. 

Mr. Brown inquired of Mr. Frrcu if he decid- 
edly preferred the practice of having his heifers go 
farrow the third year, to which he replied that he 
did, that the experience of himself and of his father 
before him had convinced him that was the better 
way. 

Mr. WETHERELL inquired of Mr. Howarp if 
the Dunlop cattle referred to by him were not in 
fact the short-horned Durham breed, imported to 
Scotland from England, by a man by the name of 
Dunlop. 

Mr. Howarp replied, that he understood the 
Duke of Hamilton first introduced the breed of 
cattle which were afterwards called Dunlop; but 
there was no doubt that they belonged to the short- 
horned breed, and were afterwards crossed with the 
Jersey. 

Mr. WETHERELL read an account of the intro- 
duction of the Ayrshire stock, from a work by a 
Mr. Stephens, to which Mr. Howarp responded, 
that the work was a compilation from English 
works, and by a man who was much prejudiced 
against the Jersey breed, so much so as not to state 
the facts fairly. As to the beef of Durham cattle, 
he said it was well understood that in the principal 
markets in London, it was sold for a cent per pound 
less than that from other stock. 

Hon. J. W. Proctor, of Danvers, was very much 
gratified with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Sheffield, (Mr. Fitch ; ) he liked to hear the practi- 
cal farmers relate their experience ; he did not be- 
lieve that gentlemen who speak so much of what 
the books have told them of the breeds of cattle in 
our country, knew quite so much as they some- 
times suppose they do. The first inquiry when a 
young farmer is to stock his farm with cows, should 
be, for what he wants cows; and nine-tenths of the 
farmers of the State want them for the milk, either 
to be sold as milk or to be converted into butter 
and cheese. The Jersey cows would yield tne greatest 
quantity of butter from a given quantity of milk, 
but they cannot be obtained for any reasonable price. 
From his own experience he had found, when he 
inquired as to the cost of feeding different breeds, 
as to their character and their products, no better 
cows than those of the common New England stock. 
His neighbors in Essex county generally regarded 
them in the same manner. He did not believe any 
stock could be found better adapted'to our farms 
than that. As examples of the excellence of it, he 
mentioned the case of a stock of forty cows kept 
for milk on the Burleigh farm, which averaged very 
nearly a gallon per day throughout the whole year— 
three hundred and sixty two gallons per cow. 
Another farmer kept fifty cows which averaged five 


quarts per day through the year; and they were 
the old fashioned quarts that were quarts, not suck 


as modern legislative wisdom had decided to be 
quarts. 


Col. NEWELL, of West Newbury, said he did not 
know of any cattle in his vicinity which could not 
be traced to some imported stock. Many varieties 
of foreign stock have been imported, and they are 
all infused at present in the stock of that region. 
The best stock that he had seen was a cross of the 
Alderney and what wes called native. Those cows 
will give about a gallon per day through the year, 
without extra feed. He had tried some experiments 
at different times to ascertain the value of the milk 
of particular cows for making butter. In one in- 
stance he churned a gallon of milk from each of his 
cows, and he found the butter to vary from two to 
eight ounces. He preferred not to have his heifers 
come in till they were three years old. 

Mr. SHELDON related the results of an experi- 
ment once made by him by churning the cream 
from the milk of fifteen heifers, all of which came 
in during the same week. He took the milk of the 
same day from all of them, and he found that in 
churning it, he got butter in three minutes from 
the cream of one, in fifteen minutes from that of 
eleven, and it took two hours to get it from that of 
some of the other three. The Oakes cow was a re- 
markable one, but he thought her progeny were 
spoiled as milkers by the over-feeding of the cow. 

Mr. Proctor agreed that the failure of the Oakes 
cow to rear a good progeny for miik was owing to 
her high keeping. She produced 4843 lbs. of but- 
ter ina year, and her high feeding accounts for that 
also. No cow can be expected to have her strength 
given in the production of milk and progeny equal 
to herself at the same time. 

Mr. T. S. Fu.ton, of Vermont, did not believe 
the reason the progeny of the Oakes cow was not 
good for milk was owing to her high feeding; but 
he thought it was because the cow had no character. 
If she really had character her high keeping could 
not have injured the milking qualities of her proge- 
ny. 

Mt. Fitcn concurred with the view taken by 
Messrs. Sheldon and Proctor. If the strength ofa 
cow was given to the production of milk, he did 
not believe she could have a healthy progeny. 

Mr. Howarb could not agree to that doctrine. 
He did not know that the progeny of the Oakes 
cow were constitutionally feeble;~they were only 
not good for milk. 

Mr. SHELDON said he considered it more impor- 
tant that the bull should be from a cow that was 
good for milk than that the progeny from him 
should be so. 

Mr. BROWN suggested with reference to the Illi- 
nois cattle, that although his friend, Mr. WETHER~ 





ELL, had represented them as inferior, he had seen 
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the very finest pair of oxen that he ever saw at the 
penitentiary in that State. But, said he, candor 
compels me at the same time to say, that they were 
raised in Massachusetts ! 

On motion of Mr. WarD, of Orange, the subject 
was continued for the discussion of the next eve- 
ning, and then, at half-past nine o’clock, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

{If those persons who deny the utility of these 
meetings would attend them and hear all that is 
said, we have no doubt their opinions would svon 
be changed. See the benefit that might be derived 
from a single experiment like that tried by Mr. 
Sheldon, where he churned cream separately from 
fifteen heifers, and found it nearly impossible to 
get butter at all from three or four of them. Such 
experiments would enable us to put each cow in 
hez appropriate place, either for butter, cheese or 
milk,—EDITOR.] 





For the New England Farmer. 


A SHIFTLESS FARMER. 


Mr. EpirTor :—It isa cold, dreary,rainy evening ; 
and I seat myself to give a short sketch of a 
neighbor, who isa slack, shiftless fellow. 

The family of Mr. J. Slack consists of himself, a 
man of middle age, his feeble mother, and two sis- 
ters; both the latter are past thirty. 

In all matters pertaining to the farm Mr. §. fully 
verifies his name ; he never hoes his corn or potatoes 
more than once, and sometimes not that; he sells 


his manure, and enriches his land with cider pom- 
ace, consequently his crops are always inferior, and 
someti.nes almost nothing. If I am not mistaken 


he has some potatoes that are not dug even now. 
He had one field of corn that he did not harvest at 
all, and he could not have had more than eight 
bushels of corn that he raised this year. Since I 
can recollect, he has not had more than one cord 
of wood at his door at one time. In the summer 
season he gets one load on his sled and then lets it 
stand until it is all gone, and some of the fence, also, 
before he gets any more. 

His farm is so run out that he does not cut any 
number-one hay, but lets it stand until it is so 
matured that it is very poor hay. He has the ad- 
vantage of most farmers, for he feeds his mowings 
eleven months in a year, and culs a crop of hay too. 
There are no sheds or other shelter, except his 
barn, around his yard, in which his cattle frequently 
stay several hour's in a cold winter’s day, looking 
as though they never knew what comfort was. 
This master never houses his wagons or vehicles 
of any kind, but they stand out, exposed to the ef- 
fects of heat and cold, and soaking, and drying, al- 
ternately. 

Ican assure you, Mr. Editor, that all I have said 
respecting this man is truth, and much more might 
be said of him. S——n. 

Ashby, Dec. 11, 1856. 





VerMonT State AGRICULTURAL SocieTy.— 
The Annnal meeting of this Society took place at 
Middlebury on the 8th of January. A new organ- 


ization was effected under a recent statute, and a 
Constitution and By-Laws were adopted. The of- 
ficers elected were, FREDERICK HOLBROOK, Presi- 
dent ; Epwin Hammonp, J. W. CoLpurn, HENRY 
S. Morsz, and Henry Keyes, Vice Presidents ; 
E. B. Chase, H. H. Baxter, Jacob Scott, Jona. R. 
Potter, Nathan Cushing, David Hill, John Grego- 
ry, John Jackson, J. W. Vail, Directors; J. A. 
Beckwith, Middlebury, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Charles Cummings, Brattleboro’, Recording Secre- 
tary; Edward Seymour, Vergennes, Treasurer. 





INDIAN CORN. 


We have ofte:: expressed our sense of obligation 
to the Old Massachusetls Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture, for the noble work which she 
effected as the pioneer of the cause in this State. 
She not only labored, primarily, herself, laying her 
own hands hold of the work, but she started other 
associations into being, encouraging and sustaining 
them in the days of their weakness. Thus, as ear- 
ly as 1793, she issued a circular to men in Middle- 
sex county distinguished for their acquirements in 
the art, and whose zeal was happily blended with 
their knowledge, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the first County society in the State. This 
led to the organization of other associations, and 
has, in part, placed Massachusetts in a prominent 
position as the fostering mother of agricultural sci- 
ence and art. 

But the old society did not stop here. When 
through the application of skill, of carefully tried 
experiments, sometimes of an expensive character, 
it had acquired facts which would be serviceable to 
the people at large, it gave them to the world in a 
series of publications making in all some dozen vol- 
umes. These volumes, to this day, are not ex- 
celled by any similar publications, in the value of 
their contents ; and we should find it difficult now, 
to refer the inquiring farmer to more practical, lu- 
cid and instructive papers, on all the common top- 
ics of the farm, than may be found among the pa- 
pers of LOWELL, RussELL, PICKERING, DEXTER, 
Winturop, Ames, Caznot, LyMAN, TyNG, WaR- 
REN, ADAMS and others, contained in the volumes 
under the title of the “Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository.” 

In addition to these, they contain ample pages 
from the best English and French writers, such as 
SOMERVILLE’s history of Merino Sheep, the art of 
destroying Moles, by M. Dratet, keeper of the 
forest, Toulouse; and scientific papers on the sap 
of plants, by VAUQUELIN, Dr. Hates, Knicut, 
Grew, Mapicut and DuHAMEL. Indeed, the 
writings of most of the leading scientific men of 
about that time, such as SENNEBIER, PRIESTLY, 
SaUssuRE, CHAPTAL, HASSENFRATZ, and others, 





are freely quoted and commented upon, No great- 
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er service, in our opinion, could be rendered the 
farmer of to-day, than to select from these rich 
publications sufficient matter for two or three vol- 
umes, handsomely reprint, and with a copious in- 
dex, scatter them among the rural population of 
the Commonwealth. No memorial is so perma- 
nent and valuable to posterity, as a faithful record 
and publication of the transactions of the associa- 
tions of men. If the old society is not as active as 
she onee was, though still watchful and faithful to 


her trust, she may well rest upon her laurels, while 
her intelligent and sturdy children through her 


beneficent influence gather greatly increased har- 
vests from their enlightened labor and skill. 

But we took up the pen merely to introduce 
from the first volume of the society’s publications 
the following table of the growth of Indian Corn, 
and the number of days from planting for each pe- 
riod of growth :— 
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“ALL FLEsH Is Grass.”—-A writer for one of 
our southern agricultural exchanges, who seriously 
commends the “sorgho sucre” or Chinese sugar 
cane as a most invaluable plant, and from his own 
experience, honestly advises all to try it before 
they cry out humbug, makes the following attempt 
“to write as funny as he can” of its many virtues: 
“Out at last! Something new under the sun has 
been discovered. Something worth talking about 
—the real saccharine, and no mistake. It will 
grow on any sort of land, and make sugar and 
syrup. Three hundred gallons of syrup per acre; 
~ think of that, Master Brook.’ The seed, too, a 


capital substitute for-rice—and a hundred bushels 
to the acre! ‘Twenty-five tons of most excellent 
fodder, every bit of which is most greedily eaten 
by animals’—farewell to all lean kine, and to all 
squealing pigs! The brush after the seed is taken 
out makes an excellent broom; the husk dyes a 
beautiful pink, and after everything is squeezed out, 
the refuse makes an excellent paper.” 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


TROTTING AT AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


Mr. Epitor :—The discussion of this topic has 
become quite animated among our agricultural jour- 
nals, and even the political and literary press seems 
to manifest an interest in the controversy. 

Having become somewhat interested from read- 
ing the articles that have appeared in the WV. E. 
Farmer, and occasionally from other sources, I sub- 
mit a few remarks for your consideration, although 
they may differ slightly from your own opinion, or 
that ofa majority of your correspondents, who seem 
to have an undue repugnance to all “trials of speed,” 
which they denounce as horse-racing, and look up- 
on its introduction as a bomb thrown in by an ene 
my which will seon burst and carry destruction to 
all our fairs and cattle shows. 

There are others, at the other extreme, who con- 
sider it the only cétractive feature, and therefore 
advocate it to its full extent. Having bestowed 
some thought upon it, I am led to the conclusion 
that neither the abolition nor special favoritism will 
satisfy the patrons of our fairs, but that there is ia 
termediate ground upon which the two extremes 
may meet with success. 

I think it is not the wish of the majority that the 
horse, the noblest animal of the brute creation, 
should be excluded from our cattle-shows and fairs, 
Two or three years ago it was a matter of public 
regret that farmers and owners of fine horseg did 
not contribute more liberally to this department of 
the exhibition, and efforts were made to b out 
a more extensive show of our fine horses. I thi 
you were sensible of this, for by turning to the issue 
of Nov. 4, 1854, I find the following : 

“Why is so little attention paid to horses by our 
agricultural societies, and why are so few seen at 
vur cattle-shows, while the horse is selling in the 
market at a higher price than any other animal? 
We seldom see more than half a dozen horses at 
any of our shows and frequently there is not one 
on exhibition, This shows a deficiency somewhere. 
Either sufficient encouragement is not given for 
good horses, or there are but few animals worthy 
of being shown for premium.” 

It being desirable then that the horse should be 
on exhibition, the question arises—How shall he be 
exnibited so as to do justice to himself, his owner, 
and the society for whose benefit he is introduced ? 

The owner of a fine animal claims the highest 

remium in his class, but the claim is of no avail, 
committee must award according to their own 
judgment, and no committee ought to award a pre- 
mium on a horse without examining him in all the 
prominent characteristics which go to make up his 
value, and among them must be classed speed. 

This should be done under the supervision of the 

committee, and for this purpose only. A single 
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mile would be sufficient, unless the competition be, 


very sharp. I think, therefore, no premiums should 
be offered, which would have the flect to exclude 
the best horses, unless there can be a properly con- 
ducted trial of speed. 

One objeciion is, that it engenders betting, but I 
think not as a matter of course. True, it may be 
made the subject of betting, and so may many oth- 
er things connected with every exhibition of the 
kind. A man may bet that his oxen will draw a 
hundred pounds more than B’s; or that his cow 
will yield more milk in a given time than any other 
on exhibition; or that his swine will weigh more 
than C’s, and so on through the whole catalogue. 
But if betting should occur among some few, (al- 
though I should hope it might not, for I discounte- 
nance it,) ought the society to be held answerable 
for it? I think not, and the objection is not suf- 
ficient to exclude him. 

I have been looking for some plan which your 
correspondents who are so bitterly opposed to trot- 
ting horses, should propose, which would do away 
with the objectionable features, and secure the val- 
uable, but while they are so ready to publish their 
condemnation of the practice, they offer no plan as 
a remedy, unless it be implied that they would have 
all trotting abolished. Such a course I should deem 
unwise. Old men and young, matrons and maid- 
ens, do like to see the light and nimble steps of a 
beautiful trotting horse. They come from the farm 
and the shop, where they have toiled through the 
heat of summer, to enjoy a gala-day, and they find 
a healthy and satisfactory recreation in a well-con- 
ducted agricultural exhibition, and they return to 
their farms and merchandise to await with interest 
the return of their State and County festival. To 
exclude the excitement of the exhibition of horses 
would be to rob it of one of its most attractive fea- 
tures, and would also have a decided tendency to 
multiply Horse Shows where there is nothing but 
trotting, and betting, and, I may add, a deal 
of profanity. Our youth would find their way there, 
i instead of witnessing a fair and orderly trial of 
speed under the care of parents or guardians, whose 
presenge and dignity would serve as a wholesome 
restraint, they would see more of the brute in man 
and less of the “poetry of motion” in the horse. 
Would it not therefore be far better to seek to con- 
trol this amusement which thus far has been foster- 
ed by nearly all our agricultural societies, and con- 
sequently will continue, for a time at least, rather 
than disown, and cast it off to assume a more reck- 
less, exclusive and objectionable form ? 

Some have thought it unmerciful, and as “a mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast,” it should be looked 
upon as a violation of this scriptural precept. I 
have visited several fairs this season, and there has 
been trotting at each, also plowing and drawin 
matches, and I have seen no trotting that appear 
so “unmerciful,” as compelling a pair of oxen under 
the free use of the lash to try, and try, and try again, 
to drag a ponderous stone that would require the 
united strength of two yoke, or goading a pair of 
cattle to perform a piece of plowing in twenty min- 
utes, that would require thirty or thirty-five. It is 
not an easy matter to decide where the competition 
shall begin and where end. In fact the whole ex- 
hibition is one of competition, and was established 
for the commendable purpose of “provoking one 
another to good works,” and if our exhibitions are 
left in the hands of competent men—men of digni- 





‘ty and moral character, I do not apprehend that 
an avalanche of immorality will roll down upon us 
at a 2: 40 speed that will crush all our hopes in the 
good our annual fairs are so well calculated to im- 


a v. & G 
“ro N., H. Dee. 22, 1856. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THOROUGH DRAINING. 

Mr. Eprtor :—Some of your correspondents 
are praising a “farmer’s life,” who, I think, would 
sing a different tune were they on a mountain 
farm. One says, “thorough farming will pay well.” 
Now, sir, that man has Fttle if any idea of moun- 
tain farming, where much of the land an:wers your 
description of New Hampshire land in a late num- 
ber. 

What is called thorough draining on most of 
our lands is wholly out of the question. Subsoil- 
ing, if not wholty out of the question, would cost 
far more than the land would bri On much of 
our land, ledges and boulders render it wholly im- 
practicable. Thorough draining would cost far more 
than the land wil! bring, probably four to six times 
the amount. Special manures are for the most 
part so far to be brought, it is doubtful whether 
they would pay. Of guano I tried one bag on va- 
rious crops, and my conclusion is, the guano was a 
total loss, not more than paying the expense of 
putting it on. Phosphate and muriate of lime have 
not been tried to my knowledge. What their ef- 
fect would be, cannot be decided. 

My opinion of deep plowing is, that where it can 
be done without more manure than we can com- 
mand, it would, for years at least, spoil our. lands, 
I do not know but gradually plowing deeper might 
be beneficial. In view of dl circumstances, I thiny 
a farmer’s life is not all poetry. P. Gress. 

NN. Hanford, Mass. 





REAR YOUR HEIFER CALVES. 


Good cows in the neighborhood of Boston, aad 
at the Brighton and Cambridge markets, have for 
more than a year past been bringing from thirty- 
five to fifty dollars, and the supply, at these prices, 
has scarcely been equal to the demand. Cows that 
are of large size, and that give an extraordinary 
quantity of milk through a large portion of the 
year, sell at prices varying from sixty-five to one 
hundred dollars! Good looking two-year old 
heifers, in calf, of almost any breed, sell quickly at 
thirty to forty dollars, and if of some particular 
breed and of supposed merit, frequently command 
fifty dullars, Milk is in demand, and will continue 
to be so, and ought to be supplied to the cities by 
those living near them, in abundance and of the 
best quality. 

We are aware that even with those who can 
winter from ten to forty head of cattle, it is often 
found inconvenient to rear the calves and produce 
their own cows. The calves require constant and 
careful attention, and when old enough to feed 
themselves, pasturage is deficient. But under the 
circumstances we have mentioned we think the 
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time has come when most of the farmers in New 
England can raise at least a portion of their heifer 
calves at a profit. By a judicious selection of the 
best, both in physical appearance, and of the most 
approved blood, and with careful feeding, they will 
soon be likely to get a stock of cows surpassing any 
that have yet grazed our New England pastures. 

Many persons hesitate to rear the calf because 
they cannot at the time spare the milk for it, and 
vecause they are not acquainted with any mode of 
rearing without using most of the milk. While 
we confess our belief that the calf will grow more 
thriftily, and do better generally when allowed to 
take in his own way the food which nature has 
provided for it, we also believe a substitute may be 
provided, in the main, which will answer very well, 
if accompanied with careful attention on our own 
part. 

The calf should be allowed to suck one week, 
both on his own account, and that of the cow. 
After this take two or three quarts of milk just 
drawn from the cow, into which insert the hand 
and the head of the calf, and place one or two fin- 
gers in the mouth. The milk will soon disappear. 
When this has been practised a few days, take 
sweet clover and Timothy hay, cut it, and put two 
or three quarts into a kettle with water and bring 
it to the boiling point—then allow it to soak or 
simmer, for two or three hours, but not hot. At 
the next time of feeding the calf mix a little of 
this sweet hay tea with its milk, and gradually in- 
crease the quantity—lessening the milk—until the 
calf will take it as readily as it ever did the mi!k 
alone. After a while a little meal of corn, oats, 

barley or buckwheat may be added; and when the 
calf is disposed to eat, fine red-top hay or sweet 
clover, or oats wet a little over night, will be par- 
ticularly acceptable. 

As soon as the short, tender grass appears in the 
spring, one or two calves may be tied out near the 
buildings, on land that would otherwise be of little 
profit, and by occasionally changing their position, 
and feeding them a little beside, they may be car- 
ried through the summer, with an expense so 
trifling that almost any one may incur it; and be- 
side that, they will soon become great pets of the 
family. The second year, if pasturage is short at 
home, they may be sent away. 

By this course, in three or four years, Massachu- 
setts, at least, may be stocked with the best cows 
she has ever had, and produced upon her own soil, 
The small farmer may adopt this method, and very 
soon, without really feeling that he has incurred 
much expense, find himself in possession of several 
cows whose profitable qualities will scarcely admit 
of a doubt, and whose ages he will know. We 
find these opinions freely expressed by some of our 
best farmers, and particularly by those engaged in 
pfoducing milk. 





HORSEBACK RIDING. — 
N. P. Willis, in one of his “Invalid Letters,” thus 
speaks of the therapeutic virtues of horseback rid- 
ing: ; 

It was a secret which I did not discover by 
books; that exercise, with lhe legs of a horse to do 
the work, distributes the blood’s fullness and fresh- 
ness to the extremities ; but that exercise with your 
own legs to do the work, draws thé fullness and fresh- 
ness from the extremities to the centre. Life and 
strength, that is to say, are centrifugal if you exer- 
cise on horseback—centripetal if you exercise on 
foot. To test this, you have only to do the two 
things. But, look in the glass, when you return 
from a ride in the saddle, and you will see that the 
hollows under your eyes are filled out and freshen- 
ed in color, and that the incipient lines in ae face, 
(for I presume I am addressing a middl b 
charming woman,) have disappeared wholly or be- 
come indistinct. Then, look in the glass on your 
return from a walk, of equal exercise, and you will 
see just the contrary—your eyes sunken and the 
lines of your face deepened with the fatigue. Or, 
still more demonstratively—com the fresh-col- 
ored fulness of your hands and fingers’ ends, after 
the one exercise, with their dragged and depleted 
spareness after the other. 

A recognition of the same fact may be seen in 
the advice given by medical books to literary men— 
or men whose brains are overworked by prolonged 
attention of any kind. ‘Avoid walking as an exer- 
cise.’ And the reason given is, ‘that the concentra- 
ted exertion at the hips and loins of the pedestrian, 
pull directly upon the forces of the spine which sus- 
tain the brain.’ And it is nature’s rallying law— 
or cailing in of recruiting power from the extremi- 
tics to supply the demand upon the centre of the 
system—which equally robs the brain, the face and 
the hands of their proportionate supply of fullness. 
Your beauty, madam, merely pays its recruiting 
tax with the rest. 





VALUE or CHEMISTRY.—Chemistry has given 
token of her ae threatening to alter the 
course of commerce, to reverse the tide of hu- 
man industry. Thus she has discovered, it is said, 
a substitute for the cochineal insect in a beautiful 
dye producible from guano. She has shown that 
our supply ef animal food might be obtained at a 
cheaper rate from the antipodes by simply boili 
down the juices of the flesh of cattle now 
and threwn aside in those countries, and imporing 
the extract in a state of concentration. She has 
pointed out that one of the earths which constitute 
the principal material of our globe contains a metal, 
as light as glass, as malleable and ductile as copper, 
and as little Kable to rust as silver; thus possess- 
ing properties so valuable that, when means have 
been found of oe it economically from its 
ore, it will be capable of superséding the metals in 
common use, and thus of rendering metallurgy an 
employment, not of certain districts only, but of 
every part of the earth to which science and civili- 
zation have penetrated. 





BetHet Maine FARMERS’ CLuB.—Josiah Brown, 
President ; Isaac C. Cross, Vice President; A. L. 
Burbank, Secretary ; N. T. True, Librarian. 
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A HOUSE TO LIVE IN. 


No one thing more distinctly marks the degree 
of civilization to which a nation has arrived, than 
the style and commodiousness of its public build- 
ings, and the homes of the people themselves. A 
well arranged house, constructed in true architec- 
tural proportions, one that is substantial and in 
good taste, is an indication of refinement of feeling, 
as well as of scientific acquirements. Such a house 
must have a considerable influence upon its occu- 
pant, and if he were brought up in habits of neglect 
and indifference to his person and the house he lives 
in, it would in time reclaim him, unless those habits 
were of an incorrigible character. 

The houses of the mole and the squirrel are un- 
varying in their construction, their architectural 
skill admitting of no degrees,—but they are models 
of neatness and order. We believe the house we 
live in has some sort of a moulding influence upon 
ourselves. That ifits proportions are comely and 


partments when we have entered it, these sentiments 
and emotions will be kindled into that domestic 
love which should be the presiding genius of all 
our households. 

So in the surroundings of the house. If one must 
pass through.a dilapidated fence, with a gate creak- 
ing dolefully on a broken hinge, then stumble over 
broken pavements or drabble through mud and filth 
to reach the door, he must be possessed of a large 
share of that quality which distinguished Job above 
all other men, if he can enter with that equanimity 
which a good man should always carry into the 
family with him. 

The beautiful mansion represented above is the 





property of Mr. BLAKE, at the Highlands, in Rox- 
bury, and is in the Italianstyle. We have no diagram 
of its internal arrangements,—but present it as one 
jof those just and attractive homes, which we hope 
|to see indefinitely multiplied, on the numerous beau- 


just, they will strike the mind on approaching it, |tiful slopes with which New England abounds, ° 


with cheerful and wholesome sentiments, and that 


w» shall enter it with emotions of pleasure. If it 





BEANS FOR SHEEP.—Bean straw is valuable for 


be clean, and tidy, and well-ordered in all its de-!sheep, and when properly cured they eat it with 
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avidity. In a chemical analysis of beans, it is found 
that they abound with a greater quantity of the 
elements of wool than any other or vegetable, 
to make sheep produce heavy fleeces. They will 
eat them with avidity, whole or ground, even in a 
damaged state. To our store flocks during the 
winter season we generally give a pint of beans per 
day, and potatoes. Corn is good for fattening 
sheep, but not so valuable as beans, peas, oats, and 
most other grains, for the production of wool.— 
Wool Grower and Stock Register. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ON THE COST OF RAISING MILK. 


Mr. Epitor :—In the number of the Farmer 
for March 29, 1856, is an article on the cost of 
raising milk, its: price, &c., in which “M.ddlesex” 
says, “that, whoever has raised milk the past sea- 
son, and sold it to the retailer, has lost by theo 
eration from $10 to $40 per cow. I have sold mi 
at my door for the last five years, and I have nev- 
er averaged $50 per cow; and the milk raised 
within fifty miles of Boston, will not, I think, aver- 
age $40 per cow.” He estimates the cost of keep- 
ing his cows at $91,10 apiece, thereby realizing a 
loss of more than $40 per cow. 

As an offset to this, | will give you the statement 
of one of our farmers, a gentleman whose reliabil- 
ity is unquestionable. He says: 

“Below you wil! find the amount of the income 
and expense of keeping two cows for the year 1855. 








INCOME. 
Milk sold at railroad for 31 cts. per Catiss.cccoesseescess $2, 
és “ TTT TTT Ti TTT re 37,93 
6s at my door for 4 cents per quart.....-.seeeses 60,69 
bad 5 TIT TTT TT TTT 
1 calf at $8,10, and 1 calf at $12.....ceecceccccecceress 18,10 
Milk used in the family.....+.sccoccccvseccescsceseveces 20,00 
40 lbs. cheese, at 6 cts. per Ib....cecccccesceccccvccs o02-2,40 
64 és »p « oc ccecccccccccccccccccccecs 6,40 
O14 Ibs. butter... .cecasccccccccccccccccvccccesecccccccs 23,87 
Total income....sereee wevvecceccece e000 0$244,56 
INCOME PCF COW. so cececcsscccccccccesccecs $ 
EXPENSE. 
Paid for meal. ...scccscccccccccessecoscccccccece ooee $53,583 
Pasturing 2 cows 26 WeekS...cccsccccoccccncccccccccsces 26,00 
Small potatoes and apples, (estimated)......cceccceecees 4,00 
Use of 2 CowS ONC Year... secccsecccccccceccccceccccnces 10,00 
Paid for milking 2 cows 45 weekS.....ccecsssccccccesees 25,20 
Keeping 2 cows on hay 26 weeks, (4 tons “‘interval 
hay,”’ at $13 per ton).....sese. Cececscccvccccoccss 52,00 
Total expense. .cccccccceccccccscccccccccccs 170,73 
Profit. ceccccscsccccccvccccccccevcceccccccecs 
Profit per COW. .+ssercccesessecs oevececessd0,01).” 


These cows were fed on 2d quality hay called 
“interval hay,” and worth from $10 to $15 per 
ton, when English hay is worth $20. In the es- 
timate, the price is put down at $13 per ton, though 
the gentleman offers to sell it at $12 per ton. St 
should be noticed that he paid more than $25 for 
milking the cows, an item which does not usually 
enter into such accounts. ‘Throw it out and the 
profit would be $99,03, or $49,51 per cow. 

He says, that when he bought hose cows, they 
were not considered extra ones, and if they are so 
now, they have been made so by good care and 


keeping. 

No doubt there are but few who can render so 
profitable an account of keeping cows for milk as 
the above; and, I believe, ey that most can do 


better than “Middlesex.” With a good set of cows, 
the true “profit and loss” account will probably lie 





betw n the two. 








Your correspondent has kept four cows for the 
last three or four years, and submits his account of 
income and expense of keeping the same for the 
past year—1856—as an illustration of the cost of 
raising milk ere in Worcester county, less than — 
m Beston, where good English hay is w 
$20 per ton, and grain bears 2 corresponding high 





INCOME. 
arts milk retailed in the village at 5 cts......+. $300 00 
*¢ sold at the door or used in the family 
BEA CIS. cc cccccccccesccccccccccccscocccsccccccece 88 00 
100 ibs. butter at 25 cts. per Th ..cscccceccrecccsccese +25 00 
$413 00 
CONTRA. 
Pastusjng 4 cows 22 weeks, at50c per week apiece...... $44 00 


Feeding on hay 30 weeks, (8 tons at $20 per ton)....... 160 00 
Roots _ meal, (carrots at $12 50 per ton, turnips at 


FOR R RTO E SHEET ESOS ERE SHEE EEE EET EEES teeeee 


$ 
Use of 4 cows, at $5 apiece...... Cocerccccccopeccsceesin 20 00 





$05 00 
Balance when most of the milk is sold at 5 cts .per qt.. $108 00 





Deduct 1 ct. per qt. on 6000 qts. for relailing to cus- 
to’ 


mers. 

Balance at 4 cts. per qt. (1 ct. per qt. deducted for 
CAFTYING)....ccesseecccce Peccveccoccccscccecocs $48 CO 
Profit per cow, at 4 Cts. per qteccscceccscccsesess $12 00 


Your correspondent considers that the manure 
Pay for the care of stock, milking, and use of 
ings, 


From his account it appears that it has cost 
nearly four cents per quart to raise milk in this vi- 
cinity for the last two or three years; and that 
the consumer need not be very envious of the 
ducer at his proses of becoming suddenly =e es 
o4| And from 

pretty clear that with a good set of cows the far- 
mer may realize a small profit, varying from $10 
or $12 to $28 or even $37 per cow, instead of a 
loss of $10 to $40 per cow, as given in the state- 
ment of “Middlesex.” 

The profit or loss of raising milk will depend 


oth of the above statements it seems 


n the circumstances in which the farmer 
as to locality, market, nature of his farm, 


&c.; much also, upon the care bestowed in 
to the feeding, shelter and comfort of his stock. 
But this article is already too long, and 1 will 


ORCESTER, 





REMARES.—Not a line too long on such a subject 
—one that interests not only every farmer, but 
every citizen who loves a good cup of coffee or 
bowl of bread and milk. But lest that “Farmer’s 
Son,” who has been so anxious about the profits of 
farming, should be discouraged by these small 
gains, we will state to him that it is presumed that 
the farmer who feeds cows raises his own hay, and 
that at $20 a ton he finds a profit there as well as 
on the milk. 





AppLeEs.—I had occasion to overhaul some apples 
the other day. They were picked in the same or- 
chard and on the same day, and were put a 
same day; some in flour barrels and some in lime 


Those in the flour barrels were much de- 


cayed, while those in the lime barrels were sound, 
and but very few showed any signs of decay. The 
apples were of the same variety. 

his observation may prove of service.—NVew 
Jersey Farmer. 
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LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL MEET- 
I 


[REPORTED For THz Farmer by H. E. RocKWELL.} 

The Fourth of the series of Legislative Agricul- 
tural Meetings was held Tuesday evening. The 
subject for discussion was nearly the same as at the 
last meeting, relating more to farm stock in gen- 
eral, however. 

Hon. Francis DE WrrT, Secretary of State, was 
introduced as chairman of the meeting. He said 
he received a notice very unexpectedly to-day, re- 
questing him to preside at this meeting, and as he 
was accustomed to obey all reasonable commands 
of his superiors, he had acknowledged the call, 
though he did not proiess to be greatly skilled in 
the particular branch of agriculture which was to 
be discussed. There were practical farmers present 
who were better fitted to discuss the question as to 
the best kinds of stock than himself, and he would 
not therefore say much. The question he consid- 
ered an important one, however, as every farmer is 
interested in knowing what kind of stock is most 
easily kept, what kind will best endure the rigors 
of our climate, and what kind will yield the great- 
est profit, whether for beef, for draft or for the 
dairy. It is often said that a good native breed is 
equal to any imported. Buta large part of our 
stock was originally imported. The large stock 
imported by Mr. Mason, of N. Hampshire, between 
1631 and 1634, was referred to. That stock, which 
was from Denmark,was scattered over New England 
considerably, and has been crossed with some Dur- 
hams and others. They were of a large frame and 
of a yellowish color. Importations of Spanish 
black cattle followed; and others still succeeded, 
so that we see an intermingled breed at present ex- 
isting. 

It has been remarked by gentlemen in Pennsy]l- 
vania and New York that the yellow cattle are 
noted for their strength. They are not so swift as 
the Devons, but they will endure our climate better, 
and have greater power as draft-oxen. With ref- 
erence to the best breed of cows for the dairy he 
would not attempt to give any opinion. He had 
recently met a gentleman who had been for thirty- 
five years breeding in-and-in, and he had made his 
stock as perfect as he could by selecting one animal 
for its superiority as a milker, and then for its su- 
periority in some other respects, and so on. The 
question was then submitted to the members of the 
meeting, of whom there was a very good number 
present. 

Mr. Warp, of Orange, preferred a cross of Dur- 
hams with the native stock. By so doing he had 
obtained a good stock for beef, as he had thereby 
increased the size over that of the native stock ; 
and the milking qualities of the grade stock he con- 
sidered better also. In reply to the objection that 
Durham cattle were too large for our light soil and 


short feed, he said that his own experience had sat- 
isfied him that the Durhams, combined with the 
native stock, could be raised with profit and were 
really the best. To be sure they need to be fed 
well, and so do any cattle of any breed whatever; 
and they also require careful protection from cold 
and storms, by being furnished with warm and 
comfortable stalls. The necessity for doing this, 
in order to have stock of any kind thrive, was set 
forth in very strong and appropriate terms, 
W. J. Buckminster, of the Ploughman, said 
many thought that we already have the best 
cattle we can have in what is called our native 
stock. But we have had too little accurate statis- 
tics, and too little experience to settle it satisfacto- 
rily. We are in the condition described by Pop 
when he says 

‘*Man never is, but always ¢o be blest.” 

We are not yet, but expect to be, satisfied on this 
point. The best cow for milk of which he had read 
was that of Thomas Motley, Esq., of West Rox- 
bury, an Alderney cow, that gave milk from which 
five hundred and eleven pounds of butter were 
made, in one year. He had never known of a na- 
tive cow that didso much. In order to settle the 
question of the superiority of any one breed, one 
farmer should keep a variety of stock in the same 
way, and for a sufficient time, to determine the va- 
rious questions that are yet unsettled, as to their 
relative excellence. By a reference to the reports 
of some of the agricultural societies, he found some 
facts that might assist in determining the question. 
From the report of the Worcester North Society, 
the highest premiums were given for mired breeds. 
If mixed breeds are really the best, it is important 
to have the matter satisfactorily determined by re- 
liable statistics. When that is done, he thought it 
would be found that the North Devon stock would 
prove to be best for all purposes, to combine with 
our best native stock. ‘It was important also to 
determine which element in the combined breed 
causes the superiority, whether it is the native or 
the foreign element. 

Mr. SHELDON, of Wilmington, spoke of the rela- 
tive advantages from having heifers come in at two 
or at three years of age. Supposing one heifer to 
come in at two, and that all her progeny for ten 
years were heifers, and that they also come in at 
two years; at the end of the ten years, there will 
be produced from her about thirty-seven animals, 
of which twenty-five will give milk. If the heifer 
comes in at three, and the same conditions are ob 
served as with the one that comes in at two, it will 
be seen that within the ten years there will be raised 
twenty-two head of cattle, of which twelve will be 
in milk. It is therefore important to consider these 
results as bearing upon the increase of stock in the 
country, especially as the price is so high. Mr. 8. 





then spoke of working oxen, and as an incident 
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connected with his own experience, he said that 
about forty-five years ago, he drove a yoke of ox- 


. en from the town of Wilmington to the city of New 


York seven times, and once to Lake Champlain, 
and he never had his oxen get lame at all while on 
the road. He gave as his idea of the qualities of a 
good working ox, the following: Let him have 
large nostrils, a long face, a bright hazel eye, which 
will indicate docility and intelligence, a hoof rather 
long and not turned outward very much, a straight 
back, a broad breast, wide gambrel, small tail, and 
horns of medium size. When you find such an ox 
as that, he will be a good worker, and if you can 
tell what his breed is, then you can tell what is the 
best breed for work. 

Mr. WETHERELL, Assistant Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, stated several reasons why a 
young farmer in Massachusetts would find it for his 
advantage to stock his farm with native cattle. He 


referred to the cattle of Hampden County, and of 


the town of Westfield particularly, as being equal 
to any to be found in the State. One pair of oxen 
recently slaughtered, weighed, when dressed, 4500 
lbs. Mr. W. spoke in strong terms of condemna- 
tion of the practice of some farmers, in neglecting 
to make their stock comfortable by good warm 
stalls. It was not only cruel to the animals, but 
was poor economy in every respect. Such farmers 


do not understand how to. reduce the amount of 


food their cattle will eat, so wellas an innkeeper in 
Hampden county did how to reduce the consumption 
of food by his boarders. He always kept his din- 
ing-room as warm as he possibly could, and not have 
its temperature objected to by his boarders; for he 
said it was cheaper to feed the fire than to feed the 
boarders. The old Romans, according to Columel- 
la, who wrote more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, were opposed to having heifers come in before 
they were three years old. They said that when 
they came in earlier they did not make so strong, 
vigorous cows. Mr. W. also quoted from the same 
author the points to be looked for ina good ox, and 
to a great extent there was a striking correspond- 
ence between them and those suggested by Mr. 
Sheldon. 

Mr. BAcHELLER, of Sutton, claimed for that 
town the credit of having as good working oxen as 
any in the State, and he strongly urged the supe- 
riority of the native breed. It had taken the premi- 
um from the town of Sutton since his remembrance. 
With the exception of the two Messrs. Dodge, the 
people there all keep native, in preference to any 
imported stock. Mr. Bacheller related his own 
experience in keeping Durhams, Devons, Cochin 
China hens, and other stock, which he called “ fan- 
‘y stock,” in a very interesting manner, denouncing 
the Durham breed as unfit to be kept for any pur- 
pose. He characterized that breed as a humbug 
upon the community, and said he had come from 








home this morning to attend this meeting expressly 
to denounce and expose it. If any man would give 
him a farm stocked with Durhams, on condition 
that he must keep that stock, he would refuse the 
offer. They are coarse, ungained, lazy, dainty and 
ugly in every respect. Mr. B. expressed a decided 
preference for having heifers come in at three years 
old, and then again earnestly warned every young 
farmer to let Durham stock alone. 

Quite an animated discussion rose between 
Messrs, BACHELLER, WETHERELL, Howard and 
others, as to the merits of Durham stock, Mr. 
Wetherell particularly defending it, for certain lo- 
calities, with spirit. Mr. Howard inquired what 
evidence Mr. Bacheller had that he ever owned 
any genuine Durham cattle, and Mr. B. replied 
that he had obtained them of Mr. Harvey Dodge, 
whom he considered a competent judge. 

Mr. Steseins, of Deerfield, expressed his aston- 
ishment at what Mr. Bacheller had said of Durham 
stock. He thought he knew of some cows that 
were one-half or three-quarters Durham stock, as 
good for milk as could be found anywhere in the 
country. Neither did Mr. 8. believe that we have 
any stock that can properly be called pure native 
stock ; there must be some mixture of imported 
blood in all stock. They had as good cattle in 
Franklin county as could be found in this common- 
wealth ; but he did not know a farmer whose stock 
was not more or less crossed; they take pains that 
it shall be so. Mr. S. concurred in the opinion 
that heifers should not come in till three years old. 

Mr. BARDWELL, of Buckland, related the results 
of several experiments in crossing stock, of an in- 
teresting character, and also gave his opinion in 
favor of having heifers come in at three years old. 

Mr. Hotton, of Putney, Vt., rose to express his 
decided conviction that Mr. Bacheller had been 
humbugged himself, not by Durham stock, but by 
having taken for Durham that which was of a char- 
acter, as represented by him, almost totally oppo- 
site. As the matter of breeding-in-and-in had been 
spoken against by one gentleman, he hoped that 
subject might form the topic for discussion at some 
meeting of the Society, as he believed it to be one 
of very great importance; he was much in favor 
of it. 

Mr. BACHELLER replied that he believed he 
could prove the stock that he bought for Durhams 
to have been genuine. 

Mr. Ho.ton responded that the monstrois char- 
acteristics he had ascribed to his cattle coui.\ not 
have belonged to any of Durham blood. 

The claims of the Hereford stock were referred 
to by Mr. Howarp. He had known a cow that 
was imported in 1840, and that until the last year 
had bred every year since, sometimes producing 
twins, her heifers all being good milkers, and she 





was sold for beef a week or two since for $60. 
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TOO MUCH LAND. 


That the father of our country wrote wisely in 
the above quotation, as indeed he always did, we 
have notehe least doubt. We shall venture,-how- 
ever, to differ with the Germantown Telegraph in 
part, though in the main we agree with it. The 
error of Americans is not exactly in having more 
land than they can, but more than they will culti- 
vate. 

A man without capital cannot cultivate much 
land, and do it well. The necessity of a floating 
capital, equal to something like half the value of 
the land, has not yet been considered by the great 
body of American farmers. We insist, that with a 
floating capital, adequate to the business, kept al- 
ways at control, an energetic farmer, who under- 
stands his business, can cultivate ten acres, and 
make a good business of it; he can cultivate fifty, 
and make a better business of it, or five hundred, 
or one thousand. Ability to cultivate is not to be 
measured by a man’s physical strength. On this 
scale five acres near a city, or fifty far inland, would 
be enough for any man. It is to be measured 
rather by one’s knowledge of soils, crops and mar- 
kets, and by his ability of keeping a good many 
irons hot without letting any of them Sara. Ifa 
farmer is master of his trade and has a business ca- 

ity, why limit him? It is as true now as it was 
in Washington’s time, that “a little farm, well 
tilled,” is a good thing. But it was true then and 
is now, that a farmer of sense, intelligence, judg- 
ment, skill in his business, energy and ambition, 
should not be limited. Don’t let us talk about how 
much land he ran cultivate well, but how much he 
will cultivate well. Let him have as much as he 
will keep in a highly productive state, be it ten 
acres, or one hundred, or onethousand. Ten acres 
is the best figure for one man, a hundred for anoth- 
er, and a thousand for another ; justas a shop only 
large enough for one person to work in, is the best 
for one shoemaker, and one large enough for a 
hundred to work in together, is better for another. 
If successful farming depended solely or mainly 
upon mere physical strength, if the farmer were 
doomed to be an ignorant drudge, as some people 
seem to think, we would commend small farms; 
but we believe.no such thing. It isa business for 
the loftiest intellect as well as the lowest. Let 
those who will, rise by it to the highest position in 
— Some at least can.—Plough, m and 

nvil, 





A State AGRICULTURAL SocreTy.—According 
to a previous call, a meeting was held at the State 
House in this city, on the 5th inst., to consider the 
subject of the formation of a new State Agricultural 


Society. After an animated discussion, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted unanimously : 


Whereas, the establishment of another State 
Agricultural Society would tend to alienate the kind 
and patriotic feelings which have so uniformly char- 
acterized the past end present trustees of our ancient 
and honorable State dociety ; and whereas it is un- 
derstood that the present State Society would con- 
tribute of its funds for exhibitions under the super- 
vision of the State Board of Agriculture—therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this assembly, it 
is desirable that the State Board of Agriculture 
should hold Agricultural Fairs, whenever funds are 





placed at its disposal, either by the commonwealth, 
or by the munificence of others. 

Resolved, That we recommend the State Board 
of Agriculture, composed as it is of representatives 
from, and acting in harmony with all the incorpo- 
rated societies in this commonwealth, to take im- 
mediately into consideration the expediency of 
holding Agricultural Exhibitions, and to make 
known at an early day the result of their delibera- 
tions. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
COWS AND HENS. 

As I know you to be interested about farming 
stock in general, and good cows in particular, I 
will tell you of one belonging to one of my neigh- 
bors, which has during the last nine months made 
300 pounds of butter, supplying a family of three 
with milk—and raised a good calf for whicu the 
owner has refused $15, valuing it higher. Thecow 
is in her fifth year, and has been well kept—pas- 
tured for six dollars for six months, and in the 
winter fed with some meal. 


Or, income for nine months 


As there is a great difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the profit to be derived from hens, I have 
something to say about them. In 1855 with 30 
hens I sold egys to the value of $71,45, and chick- 
ens $13,85. Keeping an account, I found that 
they paid $4 per bushel for the corn they eat. 
They were well supplied with pounded shells 
through the year, a with scraps of fat in the 
winter. Last year, with 28 hens, having the usual 
care—sold $49,11,and chickens $8,28. Not so 
well, but still they pa $2,33 per bushel for their 
corn. Truly yours, C. Bates. 

Scituate, Jan. 13th. 


HARD UDDER. 


Will you inform me of the cause and remedy for 
a cow’s Leg that has a small, hard bunch at the to 
end of her teat when her bag is pulled? It is al- 
most impossible to draw the milk through the 
teat. A Constant READER. 

Cornish, N. H., 1857. 

REMARKS.—Garget; in some of its forms. Give 
10 globules of Aconite morning and evening ; then 
omit 24 hours, and repeat the dose if a cure has 
not been effected. Prot 


STEAMING APPARATUS, 


Will you please inform me where ‘I can obtain 
the best steaming apparatus for cooking potatoes 
for hogs, and for steaming food for neat stock. 

Watrter HitcHcock. 

Wilbraham, Jan., 1857. 

REMARKS.—At present we know of nothing but 
the common cauldrons, or boilers, holding from 
half to three or four barrels,—and these are more 
properly boilers than steamers. We have a cellar 
prepared for a regular steaming apparatus, but 
cannot reduce our plan to paper now. Call and 
see us. 
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SKIM-MILK FOR COWS. 

As I have two cows which give milk and have no 
pig to take the sour milk, I am desirous of knowing 
through your valuable paper whether the sour 
milk is of any value to the cows or not. I have 
been feeding it to them, but find they are not fond 
of it, but by mixing it with slops and the addition 
of a handful of dry meal upon every pailful, they 
will drink it. Some of my neighbors tell me the 
milk will cause my cows to be worthless for the 
coming season. 

At present, the cows look finely, and I never had 
cows give more and better milk. 

Reading, Jan., 1857. A SUBSCRIBER. 


REMARKS.—Your cows, sir, are a capital ther- 
mometer. They will rise and fall according to 
your treatment of them—and they give you the 
best possible evidence that skim-milk is good for 
cows as well as pigs. You are doing well, and need 
no advice of ours. 


A LETTER TO MY NEIGHBOR. 

Neighbor G.:—Your fine orchard on the hill- 
side is deeply buried in the snow. If our “Janua- 
ry thaw” has the usual effect on trees so situated, 
(only the very tops of some appearing above the 

ifts) the branches will be frozen into the snow, 
which, as it sinks, will carry them with it, and in 
the end tear them from the tree. So, neighbor, 
here is work for the prudent man. Ga. 


REMARKS.—A very seasonable and important 
hint. We found it necessary to attend to this mat- 
ver as early as last week, as the limbs of some ap- 


ple trees nine years old, “on the hill-side,” were|b 


buried in snow. Shovelling away must be done 
with great care, as the limbs are extremely brittle 
at this season of the year. Look at your young 
pear trees, shrubbery, pines, arbor vite, currant 
bushes, raspberries, &c. An hour’s labor now will 
preserve the fair proportions of many a beautiful 
plant. a 
FINE HOGS. 

Mr. Wa Es Lewis, of this town, recently slaugh- 
tered two pigs, 8 mos. and 26 days old, weighing 
325 and 382 pounds. Another of the same litter 
weighed 340 pounds. The breed is propagated by 
Mr. Joseph Spillar. F. BuRNHAM. 

Haverhill, Mass., 1857. 

WIND-MILL—FAN-MILL. 

There was an inquiry in your paper, Jan. 17th, 
about wind-mills. I have a wind-wheel that has 
been in successful use for three years, for cutting 
fodder with sufficient power to draw a cross-cut 
saw; it can very easily be made portable; it cost 
some over $30, and could be made for less; it is 
simple and durable. 

T also have a new small fanning-mill that will 
do as much work and as well as a large one, is 
much easier and more convenient. I carried it to 
our county fair last fall, drew the first premium, 
and have had calls for a number of dozens then and 
since. Both the above are my own getting up, and 
they work well. C. C. SHEPLER. 

aterbury, Vt., Feb, 2, 1857. 





A TURNIP CROP. 

W fitted quarter of an acre as we would for corn, 
made the rows a foot and a half apart, and put 
about two table-s uls of lime, ashes, plaster 
and hen manure, in hills one foot apart, dro ping 
one seed in each hill. Hoed them twice, pe 
vested 156 bushels. The seed came from Penn- 
sylvania, and were called “sweet turnips.” Th 
weigh about 70 pounds to the bushel, and are 
the year round for table use or cattle. In market 
they bring 50 cents per bushel, must he sowed as 


early as the 10th of June. 
Bradford, Mass. J. Knox & Son. 


A PORTABLE WINDMILL. 

In answer to the inquiry, whether there is a 
Portable Windmill for driving a cross-cut saw, &c. 
Mr. H. 8. Rogers, Hampton, Washington Co., N, 
Y., states that there is, and that by addressing him 
at that place, he will furnish further information. 
See article above. 


CEMENT PIPES, 

In the January number of the Farmer, I notice 
an article from the Country Gentleman, treating 
upon cement aqueduct pi in which the writer 
speaks very cautiously of the amount of pressure 
upon them. Iam desirous to learn what amount 
of pressure an inch, or one and a half inch pipe, 
would sustain. Whether an aqueduct could be 
safely laid down a gentle slope of about 100 rods, 
with a fall in the whole distance of 40 to 50 feet ? 
If you or your correspondents could give the de- 
sired information, it would be thankfully received 

y ONE OF YOUR READERS. 
Wilbraham, Feb., 1857. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 
A. Suarrer, Bradford, Vt., will please accept 
thanks for his carefully prepared and interesting ta- 
ble of the weather for January, 1856. 


THE TRUNK APPLE. 

We have already stated that we do not know 
the residence of the correspondent who wrote us 
about the Trunk apple, and can give no informa- 
tion respecting it. 


“MINNESOTIAN” will probably find pear and 
quince seeds at Nourse, Mason & Co.’s warehouse 
in this city. His other question we cannot answer. 


“H. L. R.” is informed that the sugar cane seed 
may be purchased at the Agricultural Warehouses 
in this city, and a pamphlet gives instructions for 
its culture, and expressing its juices, and making 
the syrup. 





Connecticut STaTE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Officers chosen for 1857 :—President, Nathaniel B. 
Smith, of Woodbury; Vice-Presidents, Charles H. 
Pond, of Milford, Norman Porter, of Berlin; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Henry A. Dyer, of Brook- 
lyn; Recording Secretary, T. 5. Gold, West 
Cornwall; Treasurer, F. A. Brown, Hartford. 
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SALTING PORK. 


It is important to have the pork well cooled be- 
fore salting. And it should not remain unsalted 
very long after cooling. It should never be allowed 
poy’ Boy It should always have a great supply of 
salt, and of the strongest quality, and brine should 
be made and poured into the barrel. For if noth- 
ing but water is put in with the salt, the pork may 
be injured before the salt is melted enough to make 
good brine. 

The meat should have a weight upon it, to keep 
it under the brine; for if pieces of meat are per- 
mitted to rise above the brine, and remain there for 
any considerable time, they will be tainted, and 
| not taste sweet as well salted meat always 
wil 

A WOODEN cover is often used to keep the meat 
under the brine, but a stone cover is better. A 
hole may be drilled in a stone cover, and a handle 
inserted at a very small cost. F 

In regard to the scum that our correspondent 
speaks of, we say that standing pools of water, 
either salt or fresh, will have a scum on them. 
Agitation is the remedy which nature provides. 
The ocean is agitated to keep it pure, and agitation, 
coupled with salt, is effectual. 

Ponds have impure water—and why? Ponds of 
small dimensions are not agitated enough. As a 
general rule, the larger the pond or lake, the purer 
will be the water and more free from scum. Run- 
ning brooks have purer water than ponds, because 
in running, the water mingles with the atmosphere 
—the grand purifier of all things. 

Motion, in streams of water, brings all the full 
or riley matter in contact with other matter on the 
bank that has an affinity for it—so that a long 
brook may run itself pure, though it may have been 
affected with filthy matter near its source. 

Agitation of the pork barrel daily, will have the 
effect of preventing the accumulation of scum on 
the surface—but if this is not convenient, the white 
surface may be skimmed off as often as it rises. 

It is quite important to every family to have 
good salt pork. It is the very cheapest meat that 
we can procure—and for cooking vegetables it is 
the best that is used. It needs no butter to enrich 
it—but it enriches all with which it comes in con- 
tact. Farmers should not fail to havea supply of 
pork in the cellar. Then, if the butcher forgets to 
come, there will be something for dinner. 





SKILL VERSUS POOR LAND. 

The following remarks are taken from an Address 
by Professor Marcy, before the Hampden County 
Agricultural Society, at Springfield, in October last. 
They show that the poorest land in the State can- 
not long refuse to yield its increase when men get 
hold of it who think as well as act : 


“There is a tract of the town of Wilbraham on 
which the farmers of the last generation could not 
obtain a living, though they seemed willing to live 
poorly. They did not even raise the rye which 
they ate. This they obtained by going to other 
parts of the town, reaping rye by the day, and tak- 
.ng their pay in grain which they reaped. Now 
that tract is occupied by some of the wealthiest far- 
mers in the town, and they have made their money 
from the soil which they occupy. That soil novo 


—end it grows anything else that grows 
fo the oy I why not tel ong the hte 
occupants of that tract of country have been active 
iosiohete of your society from its commencement. 
lam informed that twenty-five years ago, two-thirds 
of the farms of Ludlow did not pay the curyent ex- 
penses of their occupants, and their expenses then 
were not so great as the current expenses of the 
occupants now, but instead of the heavy mortgages 
that then existed, now there is money to let. 
What is the cause of the change? Cause, sirs, 
there is cause enough. Beside the temperance re- 
formation, to which no doubt they owe something, 
a flood of light and knowledge has been poured in 
upon them from the agricultural press and from ag-! 
ricultural- fairs. And if any are there who do not 
take the papers, and who do not attend the fairs, 
still, the hight from their neighbors’ farms has shone 
in upon them, and dispelled the darkness in which 
they would willingly grope.” : 





For the New England Farmer. 
PIES AND PIE-MAKING. 


It is said to be an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good; and the remark has truth init. It has 
encouragenent, too. The slight mistakes into which 
I have been led, as well as the supposed misappre- 
hensions of your female correspondent, Mrs. EL, 
with regard to my real meaning, may yet lead to 
something useful to the public if not to ourselves. 

My attention was turned to the folly of pie- 
making, while a school-master, “boarding round.” 
The supper had been eaten on a certain occasion, 
and no one ought to have eaten more, when Mrs. 
omy | brought forward the pie. “Ah, Mrs, H.,” 
said t 


all eaten enough, we don’t want it now. Save your 
pies from time to time, instead of eating them up 
when they are not needed, and before long you 
will have enough of them to make us a whole 
meal, when they will be of some real value.” 

The moral of this lesson of economy I shall nev- 
er forget. I love better to makea full meal of our 
pies—whether few or many—when we eat them at 


gredients at the same meal; it were better for’ 
health as well as economy. Especially wouldit be 
Christian economy. And I am happy to find even 
one female who will confess what thousands of house- 
keepers feel, viz., a desire to be emancipated from 
slavery to pies and pie-crust. But I marvel that 
there should be a shadow of doubt in the mind of 
Mrs. H., if in truth such doubts actually remain, 
what my true meaning is, when I pen. § of pies 
without any crust. A piece of bread with an ap- 
ple raw or baked, or with a good slice or piece of 
marrow squash, or with a little milk, or a properly 
cooked egg, is the only pie which is compatible 
with health, or to an unperverted taste ever agree- 
able. I admit the wisdom of her conclusion, “Let 
us have pie that is pie, if we have any, but” that 
“the sooner” our pies are “counted among the 
things that were, the better.” 

The question, however, which follows this wise 
conclusion of your fair correspondent, seems to me 
less wisely founded. “What are we to do,” she 
asks, “with our fruits, rich though they are, and 





flavored and ripened by Divine Wisdom, if we are 





e generous-hearted but truly physiological ° 
husband, “your pie will now be lost. We have, 


all, than to be found mingling them with other in-* 


n—_ 
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not allowed to preserve them in sugar?” Do with 
them? I ask, by way of reply. Is there no other 
course than to preserve them artificially ? Are they 
adapted to any other season than their own, even 
though they could be preserved without impairing 
their praprrties P Is the a adapted to 
August, September or December? Is the currant 
adapted to any other season than July or August ? 
Are our melons—so well adapted to dilute and 
thus purify our feverish blood in August and Sep- 
tember—well adapted either to a later season, or 
an earlier? Are our pears and apples as well 
adapted to spring and summer, as to autumn and 
winter? In other and fewer words, do not the 
fruits, in their natural order and sequenge, so suc- 
ceed each other as to furnish us with a supply for 
7 every month of the year? The smaller sum- 
mer fruits thus supply us from June to September, 
the larger ones for the rest of the year. For 
though the greater part of our pears and apples ri- 
pen before winter, yet the horticulturists tell us of 
certain kinds that do not ripen, or at least do not 
become mellow, till winter—some in the early 
months, some in the later, and a few even in 
spring. Or, if it were contended that they become 
deteriorated in being so long ripening, we can, at 
least, dry the apple, the whortleberry, and perhaps 
a few other fruits, and by stewing or even soaking 
them, have them in tolerable perfection in March, 
April and May, or till the strawberry arrives. 

And will your correspondent ask what is to be 
done with our fruits, if we are not allowed to pre- 
serve them in sugar? I meddle not with the free 
agency of males or females ; but I must say, as Dr. 
Duylion says of made dishes, that all preserved 
substances “are more or less rebellious” to the 
powers of the human stomach. 

Has our correspondent ever tried to preserve 
fruits by placing them in an ice-house? Nothing 
like fermentation (of course nothing like detompo- 
sition, so one would think) can take place at the 
low temperature of 50° or even 55° of Fahren- 
heit; could it then in an ice-house? I have not 
tried the experiment, because I am satisfied with 
the simplicity of the Divine intention as intimated 
above. But those who are not, and who, like Mrs. 
H., would gladly be emancipated from pie-making, 
and from the kindred toil of preserve-making, at 
least with the aid of this most unwholesome objec- 
tion, yeleped sugar, might easily do it. 

Iam a believer in cookery; but not in much 
that is called by the name. If your correspon- 
dent can subscribe to the ultra Schlemmer doc- 
trine of abjuring cookery, and of “eating turnips, 
cabbages and even carrots, as they come from the 
hands of the Creator,” I cannot, at present. She 
may, however, be right, and I may be wrong; or, 
— I misapprehend her meaning. But while 

cannot abjure cookery, in toto, I must protest 
against most that is called cookery in modern 
times, and must be allowed fearlessly to affirm 
that I see no way of emancipating mankind from 
that worst of slaveries—the slavery of appetite—a 
slavery which lies at the threshold of most other 
evils, physical and moral, till our modern abomina- 
tions of the cookery system are forever abolished. 
Your correspondent asks about the necessity of a 
little grease, in our New England winter climate. 
We have nothing to do with the Polar regions in 
this matter; but if a little grease is really necess- 
sary to us in New England, as seems to be the 





fact, has not the Creator attended to this matter in 
the best possible manner? Isnot the per centage 
of oil which is incorporated by His kind hand into 
our ordinary vegetable products, just that which is 
best adapted to health,—aye, and economy too P 
Take Indian corn, for example, which though 
hardly fit for man or beast in dog days, is most 
admirable for both in winter, and is cheap, too, 
withal ; does it contain a surprisingly large quantity 
of oil or grease ? 

But I must stop for the present, Your readers 
like short articles ; and so does 


Boston, Jan. 26, 1857. W. A. ALcort. 





NURSERIES. 


Every farmer who intends to raise fruit, should 
appropriate a small portion of his soil to nursery 
purposes, and in which young trees may be grown 
to be afterwards transplanted and grafted. Plums, 
apples, pears, peaches, cherries, &c,, may be much 
more easily and cheaply produced in this, than in 
any other way, and the care of watching and tend- 
ing them will be a pleasure, when the work has 
been once commenced. In this way choice and re- 
liable trees may be obtained, and such as will not 
disappoint the expectations of the grower by turn- 
ing out something different from what he had sup- 
posed them to be, as is too often the case where 
trees are purchased. 

“Many kinds of trees,” says a writer on terracul- 
ture, “are so short-lived, particularly in our climate, 
that unless some efforts are made to ensure a sup- 
ply, and renew them as they fail by age or other 
causes, we must for the greater part of the time be 
destitute of some of the most desirable fruits. We 
may mention, for the convenience of those who 
in moving or travelling from one part of the 
country to another, would be glad to secure a sup- 
ply of some favorite fruit for propagation, that if 
the twigs on which good buds are found are cut, 
(and the longer the better) and immediately de- 
prived of their leaves by cutting the leaf stem with 
a pair of scissors or a sharp knife, and wrapped in 
wet moss or even wet cloths, they may be pre- 
served for many days, or weeks, in a fresh state, so 
as scarcely to fail of growing where skilfully in- 
serted.” 

By sowing fruit seeds in autumn, or by collect- 
ing stocks that may be found in the pastures, and 
transplanting them, a handsome, thrifty nursey may 
soon be started at the most trifling expense, and 
one from which the cultivator may draw his future 
supplies with a certainty that will be gratifying. 
Stocks collected from pastures usually have excel- 
lent roots, and when grafted and well tended, soon 
throw up a fine, thrifty tree. Two or three square 
rods of ground will frequently supply all the wants 
of the farm in trees. 

We have seen a handsome and productive orch- 
ard produced by grafting trees in the pasture; 
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they were irregular, to be sure, but in pasture land 
that was of no consequence. The earth was mad 
loose about their stems and then bushes cut ande 
thrown around them in such quantities as to keep 
the cattle from rubbing against their trunks, These 
bushes gradually decayed and formed a rich mould 
about the tree, while at the same time they served 
to keep the ground mellow. 

We ought not to depend too much upon others 
for anything that is constantly wanted on the farm, 





For the New England Farmer. 


HOW TO RAISE ONIONS. 


Mr. Eprror :—I find in your valuable paper of 
last week an inquiry by a subscriber how to raise 
onions? Ihave had some fifteen years experi- 
ence in raising vegetables. My way to raise on- 
ions, is, first to manure with rotten manure, and 
plow as early in the month of April as the ground 
will admit; pulverize the top of the ground by rak- 
ing with common hay rakes, so that it shall be per- 
fectly free from lumps, and then sow the seed with 
the seed-sower; no matter if the ground freezes, 
or if the snow falls, it will not injure the seed. I 
recollect once of having my onions up so that they 
could be distinctly seen in the drills at a distance, 
and had a fall of snow of four or five inches deep 
upon them, without doing the least injury. The 
great secret is the sowing early in the season and 

ulverizing the ground thoroughly before sowing. 
Sabie have had any trouble with onions in bottom- 


ing. 
"ihe old rule is, that the tops should begin to wilt 


or die before dog-days. y yield is from six 
hundred to eight hundred bushels to the acre. I 
think they are a sure and profitable crop. I sow 
them in drills fourteen inches . 

OLLIS CHAFFIN. 


Providence, R. I., Feb. 3d, 1857. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


To MAKE YEAST WITHOUT YEAST.—The following 
receipt, which we believe first appeared in Life Il- 
lustrated, has been tested and highly approved in 
the culinary department of our family : 


For some time past I have eaten very excellent 
bread raised with yeast in the following manner: 
Take as much pulverized saleratus aw lay on a 
dime, the same quantity of salt, and a tea-spoonful 
of sugar. On these three articles pour a pint of 
boiling water. When sufficiently cool, so as not to 
change the nature of the flour, stirin as much as 
will make it into a stiff batter. The vessel contain- 
ing this batter must be placed into another vessel 
containing water quite warm, but not so hot as to 
cook the flour in the least, and the whole must be 
kept standing in a warm place until the batter 
nearly doubles in bulk, which will take about six 
hours. This yeast may then be added to flour 
a to make two good-sized loaves of bread, 
mixed with warm water, and a tea-spoorful of salt, 


if liked, placed in the pans and left standing in a 
warm place a short time before baking. 

To Crean Kip GLoves.—Wash them in a mix- 
ture of equal quantities of ammonia and alcohol. 
Then rub them dry. ‘The above solution will also 
remove stains and grease from silk and cloth. 


To ReParr BRoKEN GLAss.—Dissolve some isin- 
glass in gin, just sufficient to cover it; make the 
broken parts quite warm (better put them into a 
warm oven,) dip them into the liquid, and if possi- 
ble tie them together for a little time. 


To MAKE WasHING FLUID. Take 1 gallon of 
soft soap, 2 quarts of soft water, 1 gill of spirits of 
turpentinejand 5 ounces of sal-soda; boil them to- 
gether for five minutes. When wanted for use put 
your clothes to soak over night, and in the morn- 
ing add one pint of the fluid, and then boil the 
clothes for fifteen minutes, after which rinse twice 
in cold water. 





THE MOTHER or GEORGE WASHINGTON.—His 
mother, also, was one of his best teachers. Her 
eldest son was eleven years old, when, by her de- 
ceased husband’s will, she became sole guardian of 
the persons and large property of her children. 
She proved herself worthy of the trust. Endowed 
with plain, direct good sense, thorough conscien- 
tiousness, and a decision, she governed her 
family strictly, but kindly, exacting deference, while 
she inspired affection. George, being her eldest 
son, was thought to be her favorite; yet she never 
gave him undue preference, and the implicit defer- 
ence exacted from him in childhood continued to 
be habitually observed by him to the day of her 
death. He inherited from her a high temper and 
a spirit of command, but her early precepts and 
example taught him to restrain md govern that 
temper, and to square his conduct on the exact 
principles of equity and justice. Tradition gives 
an interesting picture of the widow, with her little 
flovk gathered around her, as was her daily wont, 
reading to them lessons of religion and morality 
out of some standard work. Her favorite volume 
was Sir Matthew Hale’s “Contemplations, Moral 
and Divine.” The admirable maxims therein con- 
tained for outward action as well as self-government, 
sank deep into the mind of George, and doubtless 
had a great influence in forming his character. 
They certainly were enengitied in his conduct 
throughout life. This mother’s manual, bearing his 
mother’s name, Mary Washington, written with 
her own hand, was ever preserved by him with filial 
care, and may still be seen in the archives of 
Mount Vernon. A precious document! Let those 
who wish to know the moral foundation of his 
character consult its pages. —Irving’s Life of 
Washington. 





OLD Lapps.—A correspondent informs us that 
there is a family of Ladds now living, numbering 
eleven, whose united ages form the aggregate of 
787 years. The oldest is 83 years oF age, the 
Sarr 57, and their average age is 714 years, 

oth of their parents lived to the age of 84. The 
children have never lost one of their number, and 
have been almost strangers to sickness. They were 
born in New a and are all now living in 
the western part of that State, except two who liv 
in Corinth, Vt., and one in Waltham, Mass. This 





is a truly remarkable instance of longevity. 





